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.} |. At first, we were the most romantic 
* couple! Happy as larks. But little by 
little, Dick grew neglectful of me. I 
couldn’t think why his love had cooled 
off so svon. 


2. Then my nerves cracked, and Dick’s uncle, 3. He told me how, today, thousands of mod- 
who’s a doctor, guessed the truth. “Poor ern womenuse Lysol disinfectant for feminine 
child,” he comforted me. “So often a devoted — cleanliness. “‘You see,” he explained, “‘Lysol 
wife is guilty of this one neglect. She’s care- _is a famous germicide. It cleanses thoroughly, 
less about feminine hygiene (intimate personal and deodorizes, as well. Just follow the easy 
cleanliness). Now if that’s your case ...”. — directions on the bottle—it won't harm sensi- 
And understandingly, he set me straight. tive vaginal tissues.” 


Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC—gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no 
free alkali. It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIVE—a powerful germicide,ac- 
tive in presence of organic matter (such 
as mucus, scrum, etc.). SPREADING— 
Lysol solutions spread and thus virtu- 
ally search out germs in deep crevices. 
ECONOMICAL—small bottle makes al- 
most 4 gallons of solution for feminine 
hygiene. CLEANLY ODOR—disappears 
after use. LASTING—Lysol keeps fu!l 
strength indefinitely no matter how 
often it is uncotked. 


4. Today, I use Lysol disinfectant regularly 
for feminine hygiene. I’m thankful it’s so in- 
expensive, so easy to use, too. But best of all, 
Dick’s kisses aren’t icy—not any more! 


Women’s 
Supplement 


See pages 11 - 21 
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Agenda 


TUESDAY 


¢ GAY MEN’S DISCUSSION 
group at 7:30 p.m. in FA 202. 

@ MEDITATION introduction 
meeting at 8:30 p.m. in H-615. 

® DEBATING SOCIETY meeting 
from 1-5 p.m. in H-333-6. 

¢ SPARKLERS CLUB in H-110 
from 2-4p.m. The Man in the Poppy- 
seed Suit will be performed. Author 
Harvey Berger will also attend to 
answer any questions. 

e STEVEN LECKY, baritone will 
be accompanied by pianist Alan 
Fraser in an 8 p.m. concert presented 
by the Department of Music. Free at 
the Loyola Chapel. 

¢ THEHUNGARIAN SECOND 
ECONOMY presented by Dr. Eva 
Ehrlich, economist. At 3 p.m. in H- 
762-1-2-3. 

¢ JOB OPPORTUNITIES pre- 


sented by Ted Tilden at the Oasis 
Lounge, 3 p.m. ; 


WEDNESDAY 


e BIG BAND I in the Campus 
Centre at 8:30 p.m. Free. 

e QUEBEC LANGUAGE LAW 
and its effects on business will be 
given by Tom Mulclair of Alliance 
Quebec at 4 p.m. in the Faculty 
Lounge. For MBAs and undergradu- 


ates. 

e¢ DEBATING SOCIETY meeting 
in FA 202 at 7 - 11 p.m. 

® REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 
in a peasant society by David Alper, 
recently back from Nicaragua. In 
Norris 303 at 8:30 p.m. Sponsored 
by The Sociology and Anthropology 
Students’ Union. 

e WOMEN IN ARMS NICARA- 
GUA a film followed by speaker 
Shana Saper. At 1:30 p.m. in H-333- 
6. Sponsored by the El Salvador 
Committee. 


THURSDAY 


e RECREATION AND LEISURE 
Seminar from 6:30-10:30:p.m. Admis- 
sion is $1 and the topics are diversi- 
fied. In DA 105. For more info call 
the-rec. and leisure society. 


¢ DRINK AND DROWN BASH 
in the Campus Centre, admn. $1. 


Presented by the Commerce Stu- 
dents’ Association. : 

e LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS 
present Doris Soubis on Integrated 
Emotional Therapeutics at 4 p.m. in 
1-333-6. FRIDAY 

¢ CONCORDIA LIBERAL AS- 
SOCIATION first meeting at 1 p.m. 
in H-333-6. All interested in member- 
ship should attend. 


e MT. TREMBLANT SKI PAR- 
TY buses leave Loyola at 7:30 a.m., 
return at 5 p.m. $18 for first two 
buses, $23 for the next. Tickets on 
sale all this week in the Campus 
Centre and Guadagni Lounge. Pre- 
sented by the Commerce Students’ 
Society. 

e DEBATING SOCIETY meeting 


Celebrate Women’s Week 


TUESDAY 


11:00-15:00 Art Show; an exhibit of 
art by women, in all mediums. Union 
Bldg., 3480 McTavish, rm.107 & 
108.- 

13:15-15:15 films in H-635-2, Some- 
where Between and You Have 
Struck a Rock.- 

19:00 Mary Megs; a lesbian feminist 
writer and artist, author of “Lily 
Briscoe: a Self-Portrait” and “the 
Medusa Head” will give a lecture 
about her life and work. Open to 
women only. Arts Bldg., 853 Sher- 
brooke St., W., the Council room.- 


WEDNESDAY. 


11:00-15:00 Art Show; an exhibit of 
art by women, in all mediums. Union 
Bldg., 3480 McTavish, rm.107 & 
108.- 

11:45-13:00, three films in H-635-2 
Portrait of an Artist as an Old Lady, 
Just a Little Love Song and Pictures 
out of My Life.- 

12:00-13:00 “Sexist Seeds Sow Sex- 
ist Trees”; a film made-by seven 
highschool students, in conjunction 


with the 3rd Avenue Women’s Cen- 
ter of Montreal. A discussion will 
follow. Union Bldg., 3480 McTavish, 
rm. 310. 

13:00-14:00 “Rape is a Social Di- 
sease”’; a video made by Women in 
Focus, of Vancouver, will be shown 
followed by a discussion Union Bldg., 
3480 McTavish, rm.310.- 
13:30-16:00 The film “Women in 
Arms”, followed by Shana Sapo, a 
local freelance writer who will lead a 
discussion on women in Nicaragua. 
Maisonneuve W., rm. H-333-6. 
14:00-15:00 “Sexist Seeds Sow Sex- 
ist Trees”, repeat screening followed 
by a discussion. Union Bldg., 3480 
McTavish, rm.310.- 

19:00 Marge Piercy; an American 
feminist prose and poetry writer, 
author of “Small Changes”, “Woman 
on the Edge of Time”, and other 
well-known works, will give a lecture. 
Leacock Bldg., 855 Sherbrooke St. 
W., rm.132.- 

THURSDAY 
11:00-15:00 Art Show; an exhibit of 
art by women, in all mediums. Union 
Bldg., 3480 McTavish, rm.107 & 
108.- 
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13:15-14:30 Adele Wiseman; a dis- 
tinguished, Canadian, writer-in-resi- 
dence at Concordia; author of 
“Crackpot”, “the Sacrifice” and 
other well-known works, will give a 
lecture on “Women Writers in Can- 
ada”. H635-2.- 


FRIDAY 


11:00-15:00 Art Show; an exhibit of 
an by women, in all mediums, Union 
Bldg., 3480 McTavish, rm.107 & 
108.- 

18:05-20:00 three films by women 
in H-635-2. Daughter Rite Karen and 
Kate and Anna McGarrigle.- 


SATURDAY 


11:00 National Demonstration for 
International Women’s Day. Come 
meet the women of the McGill 
Women’s Union, and the Concordia 
Women’s Collective at the lobby of 
the Union Bldg., 3480 McTavish. 
We will then proceed to join the 
main demonstration.- 

20:00 International Women’s Week 
Dance. Music! Drinks! Party fun! 
Admission $3.00, at the door. 
Women only. Rm.H651.- x 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATION BALL 1984 
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Concerdia University Graduation Ball 


1984 


An evening of elegance 
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March 30, 1984 Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


Tickets will be on sale after February 


Available Monday-Thursday 11-3, 


26 th 


5- 7:30 
S GW: Hall Building Lobby, VA2Z29- 
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Leyola: Campus Centre, Guadagni Lounge 
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DINNER AND DANCING 
$25.00 PER PERSON 


TOM 2-6 P.in. 1 F-O20E 
e THE ECHOES OF ART: The 
Distant Sound ot Orson Welles at 


7:30 p.m. in VA-114. Reception after. 


e STATISTICS DAY from 1:30 


to 3:30 p.m. in H-520. 

_ GENERAL INFORMATION 
¢ LOST at Guadagni Friday night: 
Large Smironoff Banner and jigger. 
If found call Dan at 489-6752 or 
Loyola Security Desk. 
e LOST: I’M BLIND in Gaudagni 
Lounge a pair of prescription glasses 
“Annie Hall” style. Reward offered. 
Call Derek 688-2724 or turn them in 
at the Loyola Security Desk. 
® LESBIAN AND GAY issue of 
The Link, deadline is March 13 for 
submissions. Call 879-8406. 
e LOST gold charm bracelet with 
the letter ‘s’ on it. Sentimental value. 
Call 697-0343. 


Classified 


For sale Elka organ and AMP. Excellent 
condition. Call Tony 482-6690. 

Sound system to sale high fidelity, 
$400. Call Christian 523-9158. 
Strat-O-Matic manager needed for 
continuous 81 game league. For info. 
Call Steve 332-2654 or John 336-8978. 
Typing: 75¢/page; 85¢/page if typing 
paper not furnished; 50¢ more/page 
with tables. Corrections: 5¢/word. 337- 
5048 


Electronic repairs stereo systems, 


Walkmans etc. Call Leo 272-6019. 


Typing: term papers, resumes, etc. 
nearVendome Metro. $1.20 per page. 
486-0925. 


Research and editing services by 
professional. Reasonable rates, 284- 
3161. 


Claire’s Typing Service, 1396 St. 
Catherine W. Room 309, 866-6188. 


$1.50 per page. 

Starting baby toys business, looking 
Tor imaginative & original designer as 
an associate, 488-6793. 

Student looking for help with English, 
in exchange for help with French. Call 
Jacques 721-5603. 


French/English bilinguals with French 
as first language needed for reading/ 
memory experiment. $4.00 for 1 hour. 
Call 527-6408 or leave message for K. 
Hummel at 392-4433. 


Professional bilingual typing, 
$1.50/pg. Peel Metro, 845-2022, 989- © 
9432. 


Typing: experienced, $0.90/page, pick 
up near Snowdon Metro. Mon.-Fri. 
8am-6pm 479-6243. 


Typing, $1.00/pg. professional. Guy 
Metro, also rush jobs. 934-1438. 
Would like fo exchange one hour of 
Spanish conversation for one hour of 
English & German. 733-5141. 

All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large closed 
truck. Fully equipped, reasonable 


Typing services: term papers, reports, 
essays, etc. All kinds of work. $1.00 a 


page. 384-0091. : 


Or less 
with |.D. 


8 


COPIEVILLE 


corjer Mackay 


GUY 
481-1082 


5902 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
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TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES] 
STUDENT RATES | 


1520 DeMaisonneuve W. Mon-Fri 8:30-21:00 
10:00-15:00 
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COIFFURE AU MASCULIN 


SPECIALITES COUPE 
MODERNE PERMANENTE- 
MODELING. ETC. 


WITH THIS AD $1.00 OFF CUT, WASH, & SET 


Tax returns. Call 935-6817. 


Cheap cheap cheap good good 
good income tax $10.00. Drop papers 
off at CRSG H-647. 


For sale - sofa bed & a corner seat, 
$60.00. Call 737-2840. 


Lost French text book: Stylistique 
Comparée. On fifth floor, Hall Building, 
February 27th. Please call Marie 483- 
2732, 

Experience, hard work and direction: 
three reasons to re-elect Doug 
McArdle as one of your Arts and 
Science representatives. 


Manhattan Easter packages, 342-— 
5466. ; 


Typing - university graduate, fast, reli- 


able, accurate, $1.25/pg. Gloria 683- 
79415 or 737-9520. 


Lost on the night of December 24st, 
1983, a blue plastic pencil case on 
the 6th floor. Please call Karen 7:00- 
7:30 a.m. or 9:00-11:30 p.m. at 279- 
3928 or 683-1665 evenings or week- 
ends. ; : 


Professional hairdresser and estheti- 
cian working out of home at student 
rates. Will cut, perm, do pedicure, 
facial skin care, electrolysis, hairremo- 
val and manicures for men and 
women. Call Melody; leave message 


on answering machine, 935-2966. __ 
Typing: theses, reports, manuscripts, 
etc. 16 years experience in both lan- 
guages, rapid service, work done on 
IBM.$1.50 double spaced. Mr. Paulette 
Vigneault, 2 min. walk from McGill. 
288-9638. 


Lost: Tri-color gold bracelet on Mon. 
4th floor. Please contact security if 
found. Item of sentimental value. 


Artist's studio for rent, Old Mil. area. 
Heated, sprinklered, high ceiling, large 
elevator: 861-3787., 

METALETRE professional, typing, edit- 
ing, proofreading; fast, accurate; IBM 
Selectric Ill. Information 843-5768, 
484-0150. 


ee eS 
We offer super haircuts. Personalized 
service in an atmosphere you will 
love. 1424 Crescent. Call Richardo at 
842-1847. $10 men; $18 women. 


Claire’s typing service, 1396 St. Cathe 
rine W. Room 309. 866-6188, $4.50 per 
{) ae 
Attention students & faculty - typing 
done at my home $1.00 per page. 
481-6048, till 10:00 p.m. 


Word processing private instruction 
$7/hr. Free introductory lesson. 483- 
2695. 

Typing, fast and professional, term- 
papers, reports, theses, letters, resu- 
mes. Downtown. 288-794 3. 


Combat pants - Canadian six pocket 
- limited quantity - all sizes - brand new 
with leg draw strings, large buttons 
etc. EXXA, 1477 Mansfield, 1210 St. 
Denis. 

Wordprocessing - Olivetti - letter quali- 
ty, experienced. 626-8882. 

Singing lessons, (breathing techni- 
que, interpretation), piano lessons, 
ear training, theory. Bilingual, experi- 
ence teacher. Reasonable rates. Near 
McGill. Phone evenings and/or week- 
ends. 844-9633. : 


*close to campus 

*® immediate service 

®color copies 

*thesis 7¢ a copy 

®curriculum vitae 

¢no charge for 3-hole punch and 
collating 


931-3063 
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ENGINEERS’ KICK OFF BASH 


Bet you never expected to see this ad in the Link. See page 5. 


REC anti-democratic: ANEQ 


PQ tightens grasp again 


by Jennifer Feinberg 


Most students have never heard 
of it, even though it has been in the 
planning stages for over four years. 
Students and teachers were never 
consulted about it despite the fact 
that they are directly involved. 

‘It’ is REC — Réglement des étu- 
des collégiales — a sweeping piece 
of legislation adopted last week by 
former Education Minister Camille 
Laurin’s cabinet that will make major 
reforms in the college system. REC 
was previously called PREC, but the 
‘P’ which stood for ‘Projet’ was drop- 
ped when the plan was adopted. 

Two of the more obvious charact- 
eristics of the law are: collegial in- 
struction is placed at the service of 
private enterprise and business int- 
erests, and control of the education 
system is centralized in the govern- 
ment’s hands. 

In addition to the regular CEGEP 
diploma, REC offers a certificate 
diploma, (CEC) which is a strictly 
professional program without frills 
such as complementary or core 
courses. A high school graduate can 
only register for this type of program 
if s/he has taken one year off from 
studies before applying. 

The CEC diploma requires less 
credits for graduation than the reg- 
ular DEC, so most students will be in 
school for a shorter period of time. 
This seems like a very appealing 
prospect for the less affluent student 
who needs to get a job as soon as 
possible. The program will train 
them specifically in one area, sup- 
posedly to meet the needs of the 
industry, and ‘presto’ they will landa 
job. 

The Association nationale des etu- 
diant-e-s du Quebec (ANEQ) has 
been against the reform plan ever 
since the first draft was made in 
1980. ANEQ’s secretary-general Pa- 
trice Legendre calls REC anti-dem- 
ocratic and says it gives the ministry 
of education even more power than 
it previously had. 

Legendre said that students of 
certificate programs will be led to 
believe they will automatically get 
jobs, yet there is no economist who 
can say what kind of jobs will be 
available in the future. He also says 
that course outlines will be dictated 
by the minister whereas in the past 
some CEGEP teachers have negoti- 
ated the evaluation with their stu- 
dents. REC states that an 82-day 
semester will be obligatory in spite of 
any strikes or even snowstorms that 
may occur. Now, the semester 
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varies between 75 and 82 days but in 
the future the semester will auto- 
matically be extended if there are 
interruptions. 

CUSA VP external Geneviéve 
Morin said that the reforms will 
producea crop of “over-specialized” 
students. The certificate program 
forces the student to limit his/her 
studies to a specific skill. If this skill 
becomes suddenly obsolete, the 
poor sap is left without a job, forced 
to start all over again getting another 


REC limits 


by Ron Charles 


reprinted from the Plant 
by Canadian University Press 


MONTREAL (CUP) — It’s 1986. 
Upon graduating from high school, 
Kim, an average community college 
prospect, must choose between two 
professional programs. 

One is the traditional diploma 
program that offers a wide range of 
study, including humanities and Eng- 
lish courses. The other is a new 
certificate program. It focuses on 
one discipline, requires fewer arts 
courses, and discourages Kim from 
taking complementary courses out- 
side her program. 

Kim, very interested in electro- 
technology, chooses.the narrower 
certificate program. At first, it seems 
a success. She gets her certificate 
and lands an excellent job in her 
field. But the rapidly changing mark- 
et and the introduction of automation 
soon Catches up with her. Employ- 
ers find they need broadly educated, 
flexible people; Kim’s education is 
simply inadequate. 

Kim is a victim of a Canada-wide 
trend. “Specialization” is the buzz 
word governments use to introduce 
narrow programs aimed at specific 
job markets. And now that the Parti 
Quebecois government has gotten 
its way, Quebec will soon jump to 
the front of the bandwagon and 
make Kim’s scenario a reality. 

Currently, the specialized certif- 
icate is only offered to adult cont- 
inuing education students. 

But former Quebec education 
minister Camille Laurin says REC 
(Réglement des études collégiales) 
would open up CEGEPs to a new 
group of students. Just before the 
Dec. 5 parliamentary hearings on 
REC (formerly PREC), Laurin said 
the choices currently offered to voc- 
ational students are “insufficient”, 
and a “new clientele must be wel- 
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CRUISE WOMEN 


Fri. Feb. 3 | 


7th Floor Caf 
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CEC in yet another area. 

“The problem] have with the plan 
is that it is as if only the minister 
knows what is best for the education 
of Quebec students,” said Morin, 
complaining about the lack of input 
solicited by the education depart- 
ment. 

She says that REC, which takes 
effect in July, concentrates all the 
power in the hands of the govern- 
ment, which will eventually be to the 
detriment of the CEGEP system. 


job choice 


comed.” 

“What can the colleges offer the 
unemployed or the worker who 
needs retraining, or the high school 
graduates who don’t continue their 
studies? And especially what are 
they proposing for the numerous 
CEGEP students who quit before 
finishing?” asked Laurin. 

Laurin says the new certificate 
program would not detract current 
diploma students, but Julia Newell, 
academic dean at Dawson College 
in Montreal, disagrees. 

“The problem is with the certific- 
ate is that is too similar to a regular 
diploma,” Newell says. The only 
major differences between the two is 
the certificate requires two fewer 
English courses and three fewer 
humanities courses. 

“The real problem with (the cert- 
ificate) is that it looks really good to 


the students,” says Pat Powers, a 


Dawson teacher who sits on a com- 
mittee studying REC. “It shows that 
CEGEP education is only to get a 
job...L don’t know where they’re 
supposed to make it easier to get a 
job than a student with a (diploma).” 

A REC pamphlet distributed at 
Dawson last year says the certificate 
program “would have you slide 
through Dawson with the minimal 
skills necessary for a ‘job’...You are 
supposed to be packaged to fit the 
job description.” 

The Parent Report, the document 
responsible for the founding of the 
CEGEPs, organizes the system so 
students in professional and academ- 
ic programs could mix through com- 
plementary courses which would 
help students get a broader educ- 
ation and experiment. 

According to Laurin, the policies 
in the Parent Report are only ex- 
perimental although they’ve been 
used for more than 15 years. 
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Cops crasn 
Jungle bash 


Link new services 

The CRSG and Communications- 
sponsored ‘Jungle Bash II’ was mar- 
red by incidents of violence, Satur- 
day night, involving students, stu- 
dent security and MUE police from 
Station 25. _ 

The series of events, which oc- 
curred before hundreds of concert- 
goers, took place in the cafeteria of 
the Hall building at approximately 
1:30a.m., when an apparently drunk- 
en student was restrained by seven 
members of Concordia University 
Students Security (CUSS), com- 
monly referred to as ‘Blue Shirts’. 

Another student, equally as intox- 
icated as the one held by blue shirts, 
demanded they release their strug- 
gling captive. After being ignored, 
the student threw several cups of 
beer into the air, showering student 
security members who then turned 
and attacked the beer-thrower. One 


. bouncer unleashed a hard right- 


handed punch leaving a deep gash 
on the lip of. the student who im- 
mediately fell backwards and struck 
his head on the cafeteria floor where 
he lay bleeding and unconscious. 

While students rushed to the 
man’s aid, CUSS members dispers- 
ed and left him on the cafeteria floor. 

When the student regained con- 
sciousness several minutes later, 
CUSS bouncers returned to eject 
the student from the cafeteria, leav- 
ing him on the floor outside the 
cafeteria doors. 

According to McGill student Mark 
Lepage, bouncers “elbowed (the stu- 
dent) in the head and left him on the 
floor.” Lepage said that he went to 
the lobby of the Hall building to 
summon police who then “took their 
time getting to the sixth floor”. where 
two other students had taken the 
injured student from outside the 
cafeteria to the seventh. 

Peter Campbell, a John Abbott 
student, who was later arrested and 
charged with “interfering in police 
business”, said that when police 
arrived on the sixth floor, they had 
no interest in helping the injured 
student, but instead proceeded to 
harass the very students who had 
called them in the first place, saying, 
“Don’t tell us how to do our jobs.” 
While the action continued, a team 
from Urgence Santé arrived to take 
the injured student to the hospital in 
a stretcher, although he was eventu- 


ally taken by friends. 

Back on the sixth floor, the arg- 
ument between police and students 
had heated up considerably. Con- 
stable J. Gauthier pushed one stu- 
dent around in an attempt to put on 
handcuffs, when in a shower of 
glass, he pushed the student straight 
through a plate glass display window 
and threw him over a steel barrier 
where, as Campbell, who was also 
being pushed around by several pol- 
iceman said “they were beating the 
crap out of him”. 

Campbell, shouting “police brut- 
ality”, and demanding badge num- 
bers of several policeman, was then 
himself handcuffed. When several 
other students attempted to step in, 
Constable E. Gravelle, brandishing 
a long steel flashlight threatened to 
“break your heads open”. 

According to another witness, 
four other students, two men and 
two women were arrested in the 
lobby of the Hall building, after being 
similarly abused by police. Campbell 
said that he was well treated at the 
station, and must appear in court 
April 23. 

Rick Patterson, a witness to the 
melée in the cafeteria said that while 
the two students who triggered the 
series of events were “obviously 
drunk and obnoxious, you just can’t 
handle drunks like that.” 

Paul Senez, CRSG station man- 
ager, expressed concern that Sat- 
urday night’s events could adversely 
affect turnout at the next CRSG- 
sponsored event. 

“1 don’t think we want them 
(CUSS) working for us (CRSG) 
again,’ said Senez, adding that 
CRSG may provide their own secur 
ity for the event, to take place Marc 
10. 

Mike Mannix, organizer of the 
event said that at the previous Jun- 
gle Bash, fewer student security 
members were present, and no viol 
ence occurred. 

“When there are too many secur 
ity people, there seems to be an ai 
of tension...their high profile intim 
idates people, and they assume < 
position of power over everyone.” 

Mannix said that he felt student 
security members would be much 
more effective if more diplomatic 
methods of crowd control were 
used. 


CUSA election: the last installment! Pages 6, 7, 8 (editorial). 
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Something more than a resume 
service. 

¢Determination of Career Objectives. 
*Preparation of Tailored Resumes. 
Development of Self Marketing Strategies. 
eSimulated Interviews 

For a FREE Initial Assessment, call: 

PHIL MAGDER 849-2137 

CAREER PLANNING CONSULTANT 
STUDENT RATES AVAILABLE 
2055 PEEL, Suite 1100 Montreal 


GRADUATING 


University Rings 


Available at 


Guadagni Lounge The Bookstore 
Loyola Campus Mezzanine 
Mar. 13 SGW Campus 

Mar. 14 


A Josten’s Representative 
will assist you with your selection 
from 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


For more Information 
Call 
482-0320 
ext. 288 


Grad rings 
Available in the 
Bookstore all 
Year round. 


maple sofa- futon and 
bed base __ base set 


ms 148 348 
queen 76 
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Yam bound and gagged © 


by Jeff Anhang 

Dr. Chun Fai Yam, a chemist who 
worked on a waste disposal inven- 
tion at McGill University, was sent- 
enced to 14 days in jail Friday for 
contempt of court after atemporary 
silencing injunction against him was 
upheld in Quebec Superior Court. 

_ The injunction, first granted to 
McGill Professors Irving Devoe and 
Bruce Holbein on November 25, 
1983, forbids Yam. to disclose “by 
any means whatsoever” any inform- 
ation he has concerning the inven- 
tion, and restrains him from apply- 
ing for “any patent whatsoever in 
any country.” 

It was Yam’s alleged disclosure of 
details of the invention that earned 
him his jail sentence. Justice Rolland 
Durand said in his ruling that-Yam 
had played a tape containing secret 
information to Jennifer Port, a Mc- 
Gill graduate student, and David 
Wimbhurst, a Montreal Gazette re- 
porter. 

Durand recommended to the law- 
yers for Devoe and Holbein that 
they pursue the Gazette reporter 
for contempt of court. 

After signing the injunction papers, 
Judge Durand stunned the packed 
courtroom into silence when he call- 
ed Yam to the stand. “I’m asking you 
to tell me now why I should not 
sentence you for perjury and con- 
tempt of court,” said Durand. 

Yam’s lawyer Allan Odell had to 
convince the judge to allow him 
fifteen minutes to consult with his 
client. When Yam returned to the 
stand and refused to speak, Durand 
immediately sentenced him to four- 
teen days in jail and to pay a $2,500 
fine. 

Durand ordered two armed guards 
to immediately take Yam to the 


par Christine Lépine 


“Rendre les domaines “mous” (hu- 
manités et sciences sociales) plus 
ouverts au monde des affaires”, tel 
est le plus grand défi auquel sera 
confronté Concordia d’ici les années 
90! C’est du moins lopinion expri- 
mée par David Allnut, Directeur des 
relations publiques a luniversité 
Concordia, dans une entrevue ac- 
cordée au Link derniérement. 

Il commentait, ce faisant, les con- 
clusions du Rapport de la commis- 
sion des études canadiennes paru 
en janvier dernier, sous le titre: Ou 
trouver l’équilibre? Le Link a pu- 
blié un article sur cette question 
dans son numéro du 14 février. 


mandation majeure du rapport, a 
savoir, l’élaboration d’une stratégie 
nationale pour l’enseignement su- 
périeur au Canada; plus spécifique- 
ment, le probléme de la formation, 
composition et distribution des di- 
plémés hautement qualifiés au pays. 
“I ’intention est louable” nous dit M. 
Allnutt mais “la question des plus 
délicates”. Encore faut-il déterminer 
en quoi les résultats de l’étude, qui 
refléte la situation a échelle natio- 
nale, sont représentatifs de la réalité 
“concordienne”. 

Dans l’ensemble, ce qui vaut pour 
le Canada, vaut pour Concordia. 
Selon Allnutt, le plus grand pro- 
bléme a Concordia sera toutefois de 
favoriser une ouverture des huma- 
nités et sciences sociales au marché 
du travail “sans sacrifier ’indépen- 
dance de luniversité”. Il conviendra 
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Rappelons briévement la recom- 


Parthenais Jail, delaying any attempt 
to liberate him until at least Monday. 

Perjury charges against Yam for 
“contradictory evidence” are now 
pending a decision by the Attorney 
General. 

Durand also charged that Yam’s 
lawyer William Miller had “willfully 
wasted the court’s time, singlehand- 
edly prolonging the trial by at least 
ten days,” and ordered Miller pers- 
Onally to pay all court costs for 
seven days of hearings. Miller was 
absent from Friday’s proceedings. 

Substituting for Miller, Allan Odell 
told reporter that frequent shouting 
matches between Durand and Miller 
had caused a “serious prejudice” to 
Yam, and said tht all the charges 
would be appealed. 


Dr. Holbein said that at the very 
same time as the decision was being 
read, Dr. Devoe was. in England 
signing a contract with the huge 
British chemical firm John: Brown, 
to market the disputed invention 
“across Europe.” 

Holbein refused to comment on 
the dramatic conclusion to the trial. 
He said he wanted to get back to his 
work at Devoe Holbein Inc., “full- 
time, first thing Monday morning.” 
He said he wouldn’t return to his 
teaching post at McGill “until I see 
this thing through.” 

Covering the trial were corres- 
pondents for five Montreal news- 
papers, a Toronto newspaper, a 
national news magazine and several 
American business journals. 


DeVoe (left) and Holbein: testing the academic limits. 


Board sets hearing on sexist ad 


by Link News Staff 

Complaints lodged against the 
Concordia and the Engineering and 
Computer Science Students Associ- 
ation (ECSA) over a sexist ad have 
prompted the CUSA Judicial Board 
to hold a hearing. 

The board scheduled a formal 
hearing for March 7 after it received 
complaints from four students, in- 
cluding CUSA’s V.P. Student Serv- 
ices Myrna Lashley, about an ad 
which appeared in the Bogge News 
and the Concordian in February. 

The ad, meant to ‘publicize the 
Engineer’s “Kick Off Bash”, features 
two engineers sitting at a table. One 
says to the other, “See that blond 
bombshell with the go-nuke-yourself 
look?” The other responds, “Yeah, 
I'd like to explode with her.” Beside 
the ad are the words, ‘Cruise wo- 


“de repenser la formation en termes 
de contenu”, de recourir davantage 
ala “formule de stages sur le marché 

. du travail” et d’ouvrir “de nouvelles 
avenues”. Bref, reserrer les liens 
unissant le monde universitaires au 
monde du travail. 

Comme chacun sait, la situation 
des humanités et sciences sociales 
est peu reluisante: surplus de di- 
plémés canadiens hautement quali- 
fiés, taux de chémage élevé, hausse 
substantielle des inscriptions pré- 
vues pour 1990 et le quart du per- 
sonnel enseignant étant actuelle- 
ment composé de professeurs qui 
nous viennent de I’étranger. | 

Que faire dans ces circonstances? 
M. Allnutt nous met en garde contre 
“toute forme de dirigisme” qui con- 
sisterait en une réduction du nombre 
des programmes offerts et des étu- 
diants admis. L’on ne doit pas “im- 
poser de choix a la population étu- 
diante” mais plutét “maximiser l’in- 
formation” lui permettant d’effec- 
tuer des choix éclairés qui tiennent 
compte de l’évolution du marché du 
travail. 

Concernant l’important pourcen- 
tage de professeurs étrangers dans 
nos universités, le directeur rela- 
tions publiques croit qu’il faut éviter 
une attitude empreinte de “xéno- 
phobie”. La compétence n’a pas de 
nationalité. Encore faut-il prévoir 
que le recours a des compétences 
de l’extérieur ne nuise pas au juste 

accés de nos dipl6més canadiens. 

Il faudra aussi élaborer une “poli- 
tique officielle” de recyclage pour le 
corps professoral a Concordia. “J’ai- 
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men, and Missiles. ” 

According to Lashley, the ad is 
“sexist and demeaning to women. It 
portrays women as sexual objects 
and this kind of thing is unaccept- 
able.” 

In response to the charges, Con- 
cordian editor Gordon Ritchie sent 
a letter to the Judicial Board arguing 
that, since no actual definition of 
sexism exists in the CUSA by-laws 
or the Concordian constitution, it 
would be improper to accuse the 
paper of printing sexist content. 

“It seems most unfair,” he writes, 
“to charge the Concordian with sex- 
ism when no law, resolution or legis- 
lation exists to define séxism and 
thus govern the conduct of CUSA 
publications. 

But Lashley disagreed, calling this 
“the most asinine argument I’ve 


Des humanities au marché du travail 


merais”, nous dit Allnutt, “que les 
professeurs qualifiés qui enseignent 
présentement dans des domaines 
ou la demande baisse, puissent se 
recycler et qu’on leurs offre des 
moyens concrets d’utiliser leurs 
compétences ailleurs.” Il rappelle 
aussi, que “Concordia est actuelle- 
ment une des universités dont le 
corps professoral est des mieux qua- 
lifié au Québec en regard du nombre 
de doctorats. II s’agit donc de con- 
server cet acquis et d’effectuer les 
changements et adaptations qui s’im- 
posent. 

A la question: Existe-t-il une poli- 
tique officielle de l’enseignement su- 
périeur 4 Concordia? I] répond non. 
Ce qui existe en fait est une “polli- 
tique informelle” originant des tradi- 
tions administratives de Sir George 
Williams et de Loyola. Cette ab- 
sence de directive clairement dé- 
terminée est selon lui “compensée” 
par une “plus grande flexibilité” au 
niveau de l’action: “une approche 
beaucoup moins bureaucratique 
qu’a McGill”. 

Présentement, il n’y a pas ce que 
lon pourrait appeler de “stratégie 
canadienne ou concordienne” offi- 
cielle et cela s’explique par la posi- 
tion des différents intervenants dans 
le dossier. Les possibilités du gou- 
vernement fédéral sont limitées par 
le fait que les provinces détiennent 
juridiction en matiére d’éducation. 
Le premier et les seconds “ne peu- 
vent en arriver a un consensus sur 
les questions d’importance”. 

A Concordia la situation n’est pas 
des plus simple si l'on considéré€ son 
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heard. There may be no definition of 
sexism but that doesn’t mean there 
is not a moral responsibility to act. 
At some point, ethics and fair play 
have to come into it.” 

She said that if the board does find 
the ad sexist, the Concordian and 
the ECSA should issue a formal 
apology. 

Precedents for this case exist in 
both the commercial and student 
press. In 1980, at the University of 
Manitoba, the editor of the Mani- 
toban was accused of violating the 
paper’s constitutional guidelines ag- 
ainst sexism when it allowed public- 
ation of sexist classified ads. The 
paper’s overseeing board ruled that 
the newspaper was responsible for 
the offensiveness of their advertising 
and asked the staff to issue a full and 
prominent apology, and to refrain 


statut d’université anglophone en 
terre francophone sous administra- 
tion péquiste. De plus, luniversité 
est trés jeune (n’existe que depuis 
dix ans sous cette appellation) et 
n’est pas parvenue encore a établir 
“son identité propre.” Parallélement, 
les pouvoirs de institution sont 
grandement limités par de sérieux 
problémes financiers. 

Mais, délaissons quelque peu les 
préoccupations de |’administration 
pour parler un peu de nous, étudi- 
ants, L’on nous reproche souvent 
trop de “spécialisation” ou de “gé- 
néralisme”. Quelles sont les attentes 
des employeurs d’aujourd’hui? M. 
Allnutt sourit. I] connait bien les 
employeurs...Ceux qui veulent ac- 
céder a des postes de direction 
feraient bien de garder a esprit les 
conseils suivant: “Ce que les em- 
ployeurs veulent ce sont des gens 
qui sont capables de bien s’exprimer 
tant oralement que par écrit.” Des 
individus qui comprennent “les prin- 
cipes” plut6t que les mémorisateurs 
de “détails”. “Des gens capables de 
penser par eux-mémes”. Ce que les 
employeurs veulent ce sont “des 
étudiants intelligents”, capables de 
“communiquer effectivement leur 
savoir” et sachant démontrer “une 
ouverture d’esprit” auquel trop de 
spécialisation fait qualques fois ob- 
stacle. Faute de posséder ces qua- 
lités, plusieurs d’entre nous devront 
se contenter de postes de “techni- 
ciens” ou rejoindre les rangs déja 
trop nombreux des chémeurs in- 
struits. — ‘ 
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from publishing any further similar 
material. 

In 1981, the Quebec Press,Coun- 
cil censured the Gazette for public- 
ation of ahomophobic headline. The 
council report stated, “It is the res- 
ponsibility of the press to dispel 
prejudice and not to nourish dis- 
criminatory attitudes towards pers- 
ons and groups.” 

Asked to comment on the up- 
coming hearing, Concordian inter- 
im editor Fred Serre — who drew 
the graphic — said, “I think it’s 
bullshit. Do you think there would 
have been a reaction if] had drawn a 
bunch of women sitting around talk- 
ing about a man?” 


More clowns 


All four co-presidential slates were 
approached recently for interviews 
on the issues. The Dead Mosquito 
Party and the team of Patrick Chat- 
elain and Fred DeLuca refused to 
speak to the press. The following 
are interviews with Paul Gott of the 
Gott/Dean Nellis slate and Lynn 
Keays of the Keays/David Baird 
slate. 


What is your slate’s position 
pertaining to the referendum 
question on a military free zone 
at Concordia? Yes or no? How 
will you carry out the mandate of 
a yes vote? 


Gott: It may sound like we’re side- 
stepping the issue again, but we 
really don’t think it matters what the 
hell we think. We’ve got two votes; 
we're not on the yes committee, 
we’re not on the no committee. 
We’re probably just as ill-informed 
or not as well-informed as a lot of 
students, so we decided that we 
were not going to give our positions, 
we're just going to use our votes 
whatever personal way we want to 
use them. As I said in the debate, a 
lot of problems with CUSA in the 
past have been that we’ve had trou- 
ble not implementing things we’ve 
decided on. Regarding this, for one 
thing, we plan on having close rel- 
ations with many of the groups in- 
volved in this debate, so that we 
could talk to them all about how we 
could implement this. We also have 
summer research projects which 
CUSA has had in the past...it would 
be a very good idea, if this refer- 
endum came through, to have a 
summer research project finding out 


Continued on page 7 
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Vote Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


THE QUESTIONS 


You will be asked to vote on each of the following questions: 


ilitary Research AMENDMENT TO THE 
= At (ae antaaee CONSTITUTION 


Whereas the current by-laws of the Association 
do not provide for the regular appointment of 


Do you agree with the following statement? Judicial Board members; 


‘Concordia University should be designated a 


a Jit : Whereas such a provision is desirable for the 
Military Free Zone (MFZ). This implies ee no proper functioning of the Association; 
Feaeaycn % ESCs URIERA SERVING si ary. Be it resolved that Article 7-1 of the by-laws be 
objectives will be permitted on campus’. 


amended by adding the following words after the 
first sentence: Members of the Judicial Board are 
appointed by the Board of Directors upon a two- 
YesO NoO thirds majority vote. The number of Judicial 
Board members is set by the Board of Directors 
upon a two-thirds majority vote, as soon as 
possible after May Ist of each year and before 
appointing any members to the Judicial Board. 


YesO Nog 


The Candidates 


Co-Presidents 
David Baird Patrick Chatelain Milva D’Aronco Paul Gott 
Lynn Keays Fred DeLuca Anne Craig Dean Nellis 


Board of Directors 


Arts & Science Doug MCARDLE 


Anthony MANCONI 0 
‘ Geneviéve MORIN Bruce REILLY O 
Vote for no more than 13 candidates Chris MOSTOV AC 3 = | 

David ABITBOL = Peter SCHWENGER 0 Commerce & Administration 

Philip BOERMA = Jean E. SANON oO Vote for no more than 5 candidates 
Maria CALDERONE Mark SOLOMON = 

Adrian CHOMENKO O Scott WHITE oO Peter DIEKMEYER Oo 
L. COBB 0 Carolyn WHITZMAN oO Mark GRAVEL o 
Dimitrios DIAMANTOPOULOS © Trevor HAGYARD Oo 
Paul M. d’Odet DDOORSONNENS © Engineering & Computer Science Thomas KNUTH oO 
Linda FACCHIN O Vote for no more than 4 candidates Jacob MARKEL ) Oo 
Scott FERGUSON 0 Lia (Evangelia) PAPANTONAKIS o 
Micheline GRECO O Gilles DESROCHERS. oO Domenie PAPPADIA Oo 
Alethia HOUSEN Oo Louis FARLEY Oo Peter A. ROZENBERG Oo 
Marly JEUDY 0 Richard P. GUEVARA Oo Stephen J. SAUNDERS Oo 


You may vote for Directors in your faculty only. 
Authorized by Scott McCord Independent students may not vote for Directors. 
<a pee EEE Fine Arts Directors were acclaimed. 
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exactly what type of research is done at the 
university, how it is utilized, and who it is 
funded by. A big problem would be fighting for 
it at the board of governors and at the senate 
level, and that would be very difficult. 1 think 
that we would have to have the cooperation of 
many.of the groups that are involved in the 
debate already if we were going to make any 
effective changes in the university, if the 
concern exists. 


Keays: Contrary to what was reported in The 
Link on Friday, we were not vague and 
evasive on the issues, in fact I recall that David 


(Baird) actually came out and said that we 


were voting no. The reason that we’re sup- 
porting the no side is that, first of all we believe 
that the question is far too vague and doesn’t 
actually say anything about the whole ques- 
tion of a military free zone. The question 
actually ignores the fact that not all military 
research is inherently bad. I’m not going to go 
through all the yes side’s platforms which I’m 
sure all of you have heard. As far as how we 
will institute a yes vote, because we will be 
bound by the result of the referendum, should 
it be yes vote, providing there will be support 
from the board (of directors). After a yes vote 
passes, it will go through the normal channels 
that anything else would have to go to the 
university level. I personally would rather see 
an effort to study each and every research 
project that’s going on at the university, rather 
than a blanket statement on this. 


What will you do to open lines of com- 
munication and encourage better rel- 
ations between affiliated clubs and the 
CUSA executive? 


Gott: We really have to start talking to these 
people. The co-presidents are ex-officio mem- 
bers of every association and club, but how 
often does one see a co-president going down 
to visit the Commerce Students’ Association, 
for example, or going to one of their meetings 
to find out what their interests and problems 
are? I think that if Dean and myself were to be 
elected, we’d be going to the clubs and talking 
to them, and we’d set up a liaison VP, one 
whose job would be specifically to find out 
what the problems of the clubs are, and to 
turn out at meetings of the academic council 
more often, to give more information to the 
clubs, ask them for their input on issues 
whenever issues come up, through the mail 
boxes, through solicitations in the news- 
papers. Also, in the programming area, we 
would give them more control, because they 
have shown that they can put on events much 
more effectively, and there seems to be alot of 
interest in that area. 


Keays: David (Baird) andI have a number of 
plans for this. One of the first ones we would 
like to start with, and one David is especially 
conscious of because he sat on the (CUSA) 
finance committee for the past year, is im- 
proving relations between finance committee 
and member associations. Groups start bring- 
ing their budgets in around the beginning of 
the summer and in a great many cases, they 
come in and are intimidated by what’s happen- 
ing at finance committee because they may 
have prepared their budget improperly or 
they don’t understand what it is that finance 
committee is expecting of them. We would 
like to start from the beginning by having 
someone ina liaison position, who could meet 
with the executive of the clubs before they 
actually have to go before the committee. The 
liason would sit down explain what CUSA can 
do for them, how CUSA can work together 
with the clubs and how to go about preparing 
the budget. Also, in the information and 
research department, we would like to see it 
become a lot stronger and a lot higher profile, 
than it has been in the last few years. There 
are quite a few vehicles that can be used, for 
example, this year there was supposed to bea 
section of space bought by CUSA in The Link 
which was essentially advertising space that 
CUSA would have used as a type of CUSA 
news page. What I understand is that the 

same type of thing was supposed to happen at 


CRSG although I don’t think we would have 
had to pay for it — that sort of thing was never 
implemented this year. Also, the program- 
ming aspect, I would like to see the program- 
ming department work alot more closely with 
member associations. That’s one of the things 
that I personally have worked on over the 
semester. Also, I would like to see the clubs 
subsidy fund programming has used, even 
more, possibly a larger.fund, a larger amount 
allocated to programming, to help out groups 
that are setting up events. 


Apart from representation on various 
committees, the senate and the board of 
governors, how will you approach rel- 
ations with the Concordia administration? 


Gott: It is going to be a very interesting year in 
that area. Right now we have very good 
relations with the university simply because 
we talk to them; we try to stay out of a 
conflicting view of ‘us and them’. We try to 
talk and we try to compromise before we get 
into heavy meetings. Right now, going through 
a change of rectors, we can assume a lot of 
senior administrators will be changing When 
the new rectore comes in. I think that we now 
have a tremendous opportunity to have some 
sort of input in the new direction of the rector 
will be taking. I think that since he (Kenniff) 
used to be a president of the Loyola Students’ 
Association, he will be asking for a lot of 
student input into the running of the univers- 
ity and its administration, I think that we stand 
avery good chance of having influence and for 
improving the good relations that we already 
have. 


Keays: We'll approach them personally in a 
spirit of cooperation. You can’t go in there 
looking like you’re antagonizing all the time. I 
find that has worked quite well, especially in 
this past year, approaching them first with a 
spirit of cooperation, and if they don’t work 
well with you in that way, then you confront 
them. It has worked well at Senate this year 
and at the board of governors level. As far a 
personal relations, in terms of the people 
David and! know, this semester we’ve had the 
opportunity to work with some members of 
the administratin, and we’ve had tremendous 
success in doing so. In fact, members of the 
administration that we have worked with have 
commented on the success of sitting down 


and talking to them before, for example © 


something like the carnival went on so that we 
mangaged to work well with them and get 
what we wanted for a successful carnival; 
that’s just one example — we can work the 
same way with the senate on educational 
issues. We’ve had success this year lobbying 
members of the administration and it’s the 
type of thing we’d like to keep doing. It’s 
something sitting down on a one-to-one basis 
with individual administrators and actually 
lobbying them. 


Paul Arsenault, Concordia Stingers hock- 
ey coach, has proposed that varsity ath- 
letics be funded by the university, while 
intramurals be supported solely by stu- 
dent activity fees. What is your position 
on this proposal? 


Gott: On the surface, it sounds great. How- 
ever, there are problems. One, it would be 
great, because more students have been 
showing more interest in intramurals over the 
past couple of years — there’s been a great 
surge of interest — especially since students 
on the CCSL (Concordia Council on Student 
Life), myself included, have been pressing for 
more intramural sports, and for greater em- 
phasis on static student service fees — every 
time you increase intramurals, you are cutting 
varsity sports. We could avoid this problem if 
varsity sports were taken out of the juris- 
diction of the CCSL, and gave them to the 
university. At the CCSL level, we’d have that 
much more leeway to work with intramural 
sports, to fund them — it would be a trem- 
endous advantage — it would be great. 

As for moving varsity sports to the uni- 
versity’s jurisdiction, I could see problems. 
Would the university fund them to an ade- 
quate level? I think no one wants varsity 
sports cut drastically or completely. There are 
a lot of students involved in varsity sports, 
playing for them and supporting them. There 
are advantages to Concordia for having vars- 
ity teams — funding them through the uni- 
versity when it is strapped for cash may not be 
such a good idea. I would not want to see the 
university cutting services in other areas, or to 
start cutting courses in order to have the 
money to fund varsity sports. I’m just not sure. 
where the university would find the money to 
sponsor them. 


Keays: That’s an interesting proposal. I’d like 
to see something like that happen, because | 
think that is far more equitable for students 
who are paying student service fees, to be able 
to enjoy the benefits of the intramurals pro- 
gram without having to pay for them. As far as 
having the university pay for the varsity pro- 
gram, I'd like to know where the university 
would get the money from, that would certain- 
ly be interesting and after that, I’dlike to know 
if there is anything else the university could be 
spending its money on. 


CUSA was given a mandate two years 
ago to pressure the administration to 
divest funds from banks dealing in South 
Africa and with South African corpor- 
ations. How do you intend to carry out 
this mandate? 


Gott: We were the only co-presidential team 
that decided that this was a relevant enough 
issue to fight for. We discussed this and found 
that we can’t see any great loss for the 
university in divesting, yet we can see trem- 
endous gains in supporting such banks. 

I think that there is only one level that this 
can be fought at, and that is at the board of 
governors. The problem at the board of 
governors, however, is that several of the gov- 
ernors themselves are members of the admin- 
istration of the banks that do invest in South 
Africa. 

Hopefully, the personal interests of the 
governors would not influence decisions for 
Concordia. Probably they will. However, | 
think that at this time, the students of Con- 
cordia are organized enough at all levels so 
that we could pressure, but preferably negoti- 


andidates confront the issues 


ate with the university, to move their accounts 
to a bank such as the Toronto Dominion 
which does not have any connections with 
South Africa. But if we can’t negotiate, we will 
have to pressure them. I can see this happen- 
ing through regular channels at the board of 
governors, other academic bodies, or through 
publicity campaigns. I’m sure that the univers- 
ity doesn’t want lots of adverse publicity when 
it’s in the middle of the Capital Campaign. 

Now this, we would have to do in cooper- 
ation, of course, with the Anti-Apartheid 
campaign because they know the issues bet- 
ter than any other group within CUSA. They 
have all the information and facts that we 
would need to launch an intelligent campaign. 
Again, we’re back to the main plank of our 
campaign platform, of communication, of let- 
ting CUSA member associations work with all 
the resources CUSA has to offer. 


Keays: First of all, there has yet to be any. 
concrete study done on whether or not the 
university would be even willing to consider 
this. understand the university stands to lose 
a long line of credit if it changes banks like 
that. On the other hand it would be a good 
move for the university to divest, however, at 
that level, I think CUSA could be given quite a 
fight. We would have to lobby quite hard. 
There again, I would like to see some support 
at the board (of directors) for this type of a 
move, to actually seriously start pressuring 
the administration to divest their funds. It’s 
such a very touchy issue, it’s a very, very 
political issue and very tricky to deal with. 


Due to a typographical error in the last issue, 
the Link left out a key word in the platform of 
Board of Directors candidate Bruce Reilly. 
We have reprinted his platform in its entirety. 
We also left out the photo of Board candidate 
Adrian Chomenko. We have printed it here. 
The Link regrets any inconvenience this might 
have caused. 
Bruce Reilly 

I’m running for CUSA Board of Directors 
as an Engineering and Computer Science 
(ECSA) representative. I have been involved 
with both the ECSA and CUSA over the last 
two years, and therefore I understand how 
both organizations operate. Our faculty has 
only four representatives on the board, so itis 
important to elect qualified, dedicated people. 
This means electing me. I will provide a strong 
voice (big mouth) for our faculty, as well as a 
close connection between the ECSA exec- 
utive and the Board of Directors of CUSA. 
Vote for me on March 6, 7, and 8. 


Adrian Chomenko 


THE LINK: Denis Cyr 


CUSA co-prez candidates: (I-r) Patrick Chatelain & Fred de Luca, Paul Gott & Dean Nellis, Anne Craig & Milva DAronco, David 


Baird & Lynn Keays. 
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Editorial 


The Link editorial board has de- 
cided to endorse the slate of Paul 
Gott and Dean Nellis in the upcom- 
ing CUSA co-presidential elections. 
The decision was made with some 
reservations after it was agreed that 
Gott and Nellis were clearly the best 
of a bad lot. It should be seen less as 
approval of their candidacy than as a 
definite rejection of the other three 
slates in contention. 

The platform of candidates Pat- 
rick Chatelain and Fred De Luca 
offers little of substance to the aver- 
age Concordia student. It is filled 
with generalities while ignoring the 
real issues. It talks, for instance, of 
reorganizing CUSA but does not 
say how this will be done. One gets 
the idea that neither candidate is 
very well-versed in the issues to 
begin with. 

Chatelain, who is the Vice Chair- 
person of the International/Ethnic 
Association Council, is well-known 
for his emphasis of the rights of 
international students, yet in their 
platform they fail to address the 
government’s planned increase of 
foreign student differential fees. 

We hope that De Luca has mat- 
ured some since he stormed out of a 
Board of Directors meeting last sum- 
mer, saying, “I quit” after he failed to 
get his way on a vote. 

To their credit, Chatelain is not 
afraid to say what he thinks and 
comes across as sincere when arqu- 


ing an issue. His concern for foreign 
students is also a point in his favour. 
This is not enaugh, however, to 
warrant them an X on the ballot. 

If candidates Lynn Keays and 
David Baird are running on their 
record, they will not do too well in 
the upcoming election. Both have 
come under criticism for their hand- 
ling of their current CUSA posts. 

As Winter Carnival Chairperson 
this year, Baird administered an 
event which lost a massive amount 
of student money. If he runs CUSA 
the way he ran the carnival, the 
deficit can only increase. 

Similary with Keays,-who as Pro- 
gramming Vice President since Janu- 
ary, organized one bomb after an- 
other and has yet to stage a truly 
successful event. CUSA has lost 
thousands of dollars because of Pro- 
gramming’s inefficiency and it is 
scary to think of Baird and Keays 
responsible for a budget of more 
than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. 

They do, however, address some 
important points in their platform 
and seem to have at least a grasp of 
the issues. 

They advocate course change for 
commerce and administration stu- 
dents as well as the abolition of 
intramural user fees and the add- 
ition of a Media V.P. They are sup- 
porting the no side in the Military 
research referendum. 


The candidacy of Anne Craig and 
Milva D’Aronco has injected a little 
humour into the campaign (very 
little.) Calling themselves ‘The Dead 
Mosquito Party (‘The party to party’), 
Craig and D’Aronco may end up 
getting more votes than the real 
candidates — an indication of how 
seriously students take CUSA. Craig 
has publicly admitted that they didn’t 
want to take “the joke” this far but to 
withdraw now would mean forfeiting 
the $250 guaranteed expenses they 
get back after the election. — 

If they do win the election, there is 
a strong possibility that they might 
immediately resign, forcing another 
election. This would result in thou- 
sands of dollars of wasted student 
money. 

On paper, the platform of Paul 
Gott and Dean Nellis is by far the 
most impressive. They address most 
of the important issues facing Con- 
cordia students not just in general- 
ities but with realistic solutions. 
Their proposal to shake up CUSA 
Programming, for instance, involves 
leaving social events such as bands 
and beer bashes to member groups 
and associations, a long overdue 
move. They are the only slate to 
address such issues as the inequal- 
ities in the funding of women’s 
sports, wider accessibility for loans 
and bursaries and an increase in 
available intramural sports. They 
also propose adding a CUSA Vice- 


“Why d’ya wanna look under the hood? It’s looks that count, right?” 


President to deal with students’ pro- 
blems with courses, professors and 
exams. 

Sounds good if it’s all true. Trouble 
is that Gott has always had the 
reputation as a shrewd propagand- 
ist, serving in the capacity of CU- 
SA’s resident “minister of enlight- 
enment and propaganda” as the 
editor of Solecism, the student as- 
sociation newsletter. It remains to 
be seen just how much of the plat- 
form he will carry out. 

Although he has the reputation of 
being a mite conservative, Gott is 
the only candidate who has proven 
himself willing to stand up to the 
administration to protect student 
interests, as. he proved when he 


pushed for a committee to look into 
inequalities in Concordia women’s 
sports. 


A possible drawback to this slate 
is Gott’s running mate, Dean Nellis. 
Nellis has relatively little CUSA ex- 
perience, although he has served 
competently as Physical Resources 
V.P. this year. The danger here is 
that Gott, who has by far the most 
experience of any of the candidates, 
will fulfill his reputation as a lone wolf 
and not work as closely as he should 
with his co-president. Still, it is worth 
taking the chance on these two and 
then watching them carefully to be 
sure they live up to the ideals of their 
platform. 


Letters 


Few films are 
by women 


to the editors: 

The Conservatoire d’art cinéma- 
tographique is showing 91 films in 
January and February. Only one of 
those films was directed by awoman. 

Werealize that far more men than 
women have been filmmakers. How- 
ever, frequently despite strong pres- 
sure to channel their energies else- 
where, women have also made many 
significant films. Just a few of these 
are Lizzie Borden’s Born in Flames, 
Marlene Gorris’s The Silence 
Around Christine M., MaiZetterling’s 
Night Moves, Dorothy Arzner’s 
Dance, Girl, Dance and Olga 
Proebajenskaya’s The Women of 
Ryazan. 

We’re aware that the Conserva- 


toire isn’t responsible for all the films 
on its program. The ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday series are put together 
by Concordia’s Cinema department. 
We have already spoken to one of 
the professors involved about the 
exclusion of women’s films. 

In the course of the conversation, 
he mentioned that the Fine Arts 
Committee on the Status of Women 
was looking into the problem of 
gender streaming. That is, women 
students disproportionately go into 
cinema history and the men into film 
production. He suggested that the 
mystique of technology may tend to 
discourage women from going into 
production. 

In our opinion, at least as import- 
ant an influence is the fact that 
women tend not to see many 
woman-made films. The Conserva- 
toire’s omission of women’s films 
helps keep people unaware of 
women’s filmic achievements. 


We hope that, in future, the Con- 
servatoire will consistently schedule 
more films directed by women. 
Should you be interested in sugges- 
tions, we’d be pleased to compile a 
list. Sincerely, 

Elsa Schieder 
for the Concordia 
Women’s Collective 


Event was 
ill-planned 


to the editors: 

CUSA Programming department 
has done it again! In their continuing 
policy of incompetent planning, their 
Wednesday night fiasco presentation 
of John Lutz proved once again that 
those people in charge of Program- 
ming are in way over their heads. 

Tostart this comedy (albeit tragic) 
of errors, we had the replacement of 


Catriona McCready with her lackey, 
Ms. Lynn Keays, who promised big- 
ger and better events. If an event is 
to be judged in terms of cost over- 
runs, they are indeed bigger and 
better and allow me to take this 
opportunity to congratulate Ms. 
Keays. She certainly has set a record. 

With both inept planning of the 
date (Wednesday night, in the sha- 
dow of the Jungle Bash) and almost 
non-existent publicity, how. could 
anyone expect a successful event?? 

Then, to top it all off, at 11 a.m., 
the day of the event, Ms. Keays and 
Scott Ferguson (position unknown) 
showed up at the CRSG offices in a 
quandary. They needed a P.A. sys- 
tem for that night. A system way 


beyond the resources of the College. 


radio station, in fact. Therefore, they 
were faced with no other option 
than to rent one from an outside firm 
at acost of $300. Combined with the 


and various other expenses, we easi- 
ly get a total of $1000. How many 
people enjoyed this pricey gig? 40 
maximum. 

This is totally unacceptable, espe- 
cially in light of the fact that Ms. 
Keays is presently running for the 

Continued on page 9 


band at $500 (!), the disc jockey $65, 
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Letters 


Continued from page 8 
position of CUSA Co-President ona 
platform of success in her position 
as Programming V.P. That is laugh- 
able!! What can we expect from her 
if she’s elected? I shudder to think... 

David Zimet 

Neil Schwartzman 

Ed. note: as this is the last issue of 

The Link before the election, we 
asked Keays to reply to this letter. 


Response of | 
the candidate 


to the editors: 

In response to the above con- 
cerns of David Zimet and Neil 
Schwartzman, may I say that Mr. 
Schwartzman certainly seems to 
have a personal axe to grind. 

I hardly remember promising “big- 
ger and better events.” I recall em- 
phasizing the fact that I hoped to 
spend time and energy recruiting 
people to work in the department. 
Perhaps Mr. Schwartzman and Mr. 
Zimet could take the time to ask me 
whether any events have been suc- 
cessful. I can assure them that many 
have (i.e., Mike Macdonald, Fren- 
chie McFarlane, Valentine’s Day 
Flower Sale, Blood Donor Clinic, 
etc.) 

As far as the John Lutz show is 
concerned, the date was booked 
long before any mention of the first 
or second Jungle Bash was made. 

I wonder why Mr. Zimet and Mr. 
Schwartzman are so concerned 
about the CUSA Programming De- 
partment. It seems that were they so 
genuinely concerned, perhaps they 
would occasionally offer their expert 
counsel in order to help Program- 
ming out of its quandary. But then 
again, I do not suppose I could 
always expect this sort of spirit of 
co-operation from everyone at CR- 
SG, although I have appreciated the 
advice of tertain members of the 
station on the various occasions 
that I have requested it. 

In closing, I must say that it must 
be wonderful never to have made an 
error when in a position of respons- 
ibility. 1 am sure Mr. Schwartzman 
and Mr. Zimet would be glad to tell 
me about it. 

Lynn Keays 
Programming VP 


Referendum 
cost is high 


to the editors: rae 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to comment on the article entitled 


“Yes and Ng campaigns explode” 
printed in 7he Link on February 
28th. 


First of all, “explode” is hardly the 
choice of words that I would use to 
describe the “military free zone” 
campaign. From my observations, 
this campaign has spawned about as 
much interest among students as 
the annual CUSA elections. The 
debate on this supposedly “hot” 
issue, held in the Hall Building on 
February 29th, attracted about fifty 
students (.25% of the student popula- 
tion). 

Also, I wonder whether students 
would have-been so anxious to peti- 
tion for a CUSA referendum on 
“military research” had they known 
that the referendum would end up 


costing them $1000, if not more. 
Costs to be incurred include the 
typesetting and printing of ballots, 
advertising, as well as a $250. rebate 
for each committee to cover their 
campaign expenses. 

Secondly, I question whether stu- 
dents really understand the implica- 
tions of a “yes” or “no” vote. The 
article should have pointed out that 
the decision will be binding on CUSA 
members only. In other words, a 
“yes” decision is not apt to jeopardize 
“military research” at Concordia. 
Personally, I believe that a decision 
to declare Concordiaa “military free 
zone” is bound to hit strong resist- 
ance at every decision level above 
CUSA. 

Moreover, it is at the higher levels 
that support is needed, not at the 
CUSA level — after all, how many 
undergraduate students. do vou 
know that are involved in “military 
research”?! In my opinion, there are 
a lot of places my money could be 
going besides being wasted on such 
a vague question as this — what’s a 
“military free zone” anyways? 

Gary Curtis 


Trudeau will 
be missed 


to the editors: 

Although much news has happen- 
ed since Trudeau’s visit to Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, and Roma- 
nia to promote his peace initiative, I 
believe it is a worthwhile and infor- 
mative activity to actually see how 
the news was reported from the 
“other side.” I carefully read Neues 
Deutschland, (an 8-page newspaper 
without advertising) the most im- 
portant East German newspaper, 
from January 30 to February 3, the 
day of Trudeau’s arrival in East 
Germany until two days after his 
departure. 

On January 30, 1984 Trudeau’s 
visit was prepared by a factual and, 
on the whole, positive front-page 
account of his educational and pro- 
fessional background. On page 6 of 
the same issue there were three 
articles on Canada. One gave an 
objective and, again, sympathetic 
account of Canadian history, geogra- 
phy, and economics. 

The second article dealt with the 
positive developments in Canadian- 
East German relations since diplo- 
matic relations were estabished 
between them at the Helsinki Con- 
ference in 1975. 

On January 31 there was a front- 
page article and picture of Trudeau 
being greeted by Erich Honecker, 
East German Head-of-State, at 


Schonefeld Airport in East Berlin. 


On February 1 there were four 
articles on the Trudeau visit on the 
front page: a report on the official 
reception, Trudeau’s press confer- 
ence, the private talks between 
Trudeau and Honecker, anda report 
on the Canadian press people in 
East Germany. On page 3 there 
were the complete communiques of 
both Trudeau and Honecker at the 
official reception. 

Even what might be construed as 
a criticism of East Germany by 
Trudeau when he called for realizing 
“the free traffic of people and ideas 
between East and West” was pub- 
lished in Neues Deutschland. In 
Honecker’s speech he praised Can- 
ada’s economic achievements, its 


scientific and cultural successes, and 
its ability to unify peoples of different 
national origins in common purpose. 
On page 3, as well, there was a 
human interest story on the various 
sites Trudeau visited in East Berlin, 
especially the Pergammon Museum 
and the Palace of the Republic. 

To give a brief sample of what 
Neues Deutschland reported from 
the world press I chose The Globe 
and Mail and The Gazette. Accord- 
ing to Neues Deutschland, The Globe 
and Mail praised the talks between 
Honecker and Trudeau as “produc- 
tive peace talks.” The Globe and 
Mail quoted from Honecker’s speech 
that Honecker found Trudeau’s 
peace initiative worthy and had the 
full support of East Germany. Tru- 
deau and Honecker agreed to try to 
find more areas of cooperation be- 
tween East and West. As for The 
Gazette, Neues Deutschland referr- 
ed to their statement Trudeau’s 
peace initiative. Honecker described 
the talks as useful. 2 

Altogether, my reading of Neues 
Deutschland suggests the “other 
side” gave a detailed and sympathetic 
appraisal of Trudeau’s visit to their 
country. If there was any distortion, 
it was, if anything, in the direction of 
being too generous to Canada (no- 
where was it mentioned our plans to 
test the cruise missile, our high 
unemployment rate, or western 
press reporting negative to Tru- 
deau’s visit.) What! especially enjoy- 
ed was reading the full communique 
of the talks, something] was not able 
to get from the Canadian press. | 
also appreciated the lack of sensa- 


tionalism, bitterness, hysteria, and . 


the positive resonance our country 
has abroad, even on the “other 
side.” 

Unfortunately few Canadians 
appreciate the good will Canada has 
in its international relations. If the 
polls prove to be correct and Brian 
Mulroney becomes our next Prime 
Minister, I’m afraid we will lose one 
of the world’s foremost statesmen 
and intellects. Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
is perhaps one of the last leaders in 
the West dedicated to the mainten- 
ance of good relations between 
countries with different social sys- 
tems, an absolute necessity if man- 
kind is to halt the slide toward an 
all-out nuclear war. Sincerely yours, 

Dr. Alan Z. Weiss 


Q-PIRQ not 
a conscience 


to the editors: 

This letter is in response to all the 
“brouhaha” being raised by Q- 
PIRG’s military free zone proposal. 
The efforts of Q-PIRG, though well- 
intentioned, are irresponsible. This 
university is not involved in any form 
of active military research (i.e. missile 
guiding systems, et al...) What will 
banning of existing research funded 
by “any military source”, do to pro- 
mote world peace? I could partially 
understand their point of view if 
military weaponry was being deve- 
loped by Concordia University, yet 
this is far from being the case. 

World peace is a desirable objec- 
tive, though power hungry groups, 


. individuals or organizations exist 


(either due to evolutionary or envi- 
ronmental factors) and make it a 
hard goa! to reach. Therefore, gree- 
diness, poverty and war remain as 
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sad, day to day, realities. 

Q-PIRG and similar organizations 
seem to believe that legislation and 
policy making will take care of these 
‘problems. They ignore the fact that 
rules are only as good as the people 
behind them. Dictatorships and 
police states, for example, can bend 
this type of legislation to assign 
torture as “medical treatment”. Ban- 
ning things doesn’t make them go 
away. The fear mechanism of the 
ostrich is just as effective. 

The most annoying factor is that 
this type of watchdog group is con- 
vinced that researchers possess no 
conscience of their own, and thus 
they feel entitled to become the 
conscience of that community. This 
mentality was adopted by the Span- 
ish Inquistion and other prime exam- 
ples of human “good will”. 

In conclusion, | wish to state that 
(to my knowledge) no one has 
appointed Q-PIRG as our collective 
conscience and their utopian ap- 
proach is certainly not responsible 
enough to dictate any form of univer- 
sity policy. I hope that these individu- 
als can channel their energies to 
more effective socio-political needs 
and help answer questions that need 
an answer. 

Alexandre Sonea 


Divestment is 
not the key 


to the editors: 

Once again, the question of divest- 
ment in South Africa has been raised. 
It should seriously be questioned. 

It is unfortunately true that while 
such moves gratify certain moral 
feelings, they are largely ineffective. 
Witness for instance the moves 
against the U.S.S.R. following the 
“anschluss” of Afghanistan. More- 


over, the first effect of such boycotts 
and di-investments have an immedi- 
ate effect on the poorer people of 
the country. This has been recogniz- 
ed by one of the most able leaders of 
the blacks in South Africa, Gatsha 
Buthelezi, chief of the Zulu people. 
The best way to cause change ina 
country like South Africa is not by 
di-investment but by investment. All 
new ventures there have raised the 
standards of living of the black peo- 
ples, have given them the means to 
work for change, and have forced 
the authorities to recognize the need 
and pressure for change. Yours truly, 
C. Poulton 


Ads are not 
often solicited 


to the editors: 

.Inresponse to Neil Schwartzman’s 
questions on CRSG’s Co-president- 
ial debate, I could not help but 
question Neil’s motives. 

As the programming clerk for this 
association, | feel I am in a position 
to justify our actions or inaction if 
that is the case in supporting CRSG 
financially by advertising our events. 
I would like to stress that there is 
absolutely nothing wrong with adver- 
tising through CRSG, in fact, I per- 
sonally have been impressed with 
their shows these last few months, 
however My whole point is based on 
hustling for advertising. 

I have yet to see one of CRSG’s 
people in our office asking us whether 
we want to advertise, yet there are 
ad people from both of our papers 
and McGill’s who are constantly 
phoning me begging for some ads. If 
CRSG feels so hard done by, then! 
feel it is partially their doing. Sincere- 
ly, 


Ingrid Sharp 
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Women’s Supplement 


Feminists: why 
the bad name? 


by Cynthia Davis 

I gave my friend an article from a feminist 
magazine about falling in love. He was touched 
by its sensitivity and said, “This isn’t a feminist 
article - I can relate to it.” 

I have seen enough suspiciously raised 
eyebrows and heard enough insults and sar- 
casm to know that feminism is a dirty word for 
many people. Still I call myself a feminist and 
like all people (who can afford it) 1 am concern- 
ed about my image. So! would like to clarify 
some misconceptions and share some 
thoughts on feminism. 

Answers to two basic misconceptions: 

e] swear most of us do not carry meat 
cleavers in our bags waiting to chop off tender 
appendages of the other gender. 

®We’re not all lesbians - but some of us sure 
are! 

Recognizing that the above might not be 
sufficient to clear up the name of feminism for 
the sceptics, I’ll press on. 

Feminism is pluralistic. It is not one, but a 
wide range of visions. For some that title 
means equal pay for equal work, for some it is 
a vision of a society based on nurturance 
instead of on aggression, for others it means 
the right to call up the guy for a date. It can be 
all of this and more. 

For me, feminism means critically analyzing 
patriarcal structures and working towards 
alternatives to them. Characteristics of patri- © 
archy are hierarchy and a reliance on force or 
the threat of force. Such structures encourage 
dependence of the powerless on the powerful, 
who may be seen as ‘father figures’. The 
government and the military are patriarchal 
structures which, coinci ently, are overwhel- 
mingly composed of men. Nuclear war is a 
manifestation of patriarchy. 

The above might be perceived as an accusa- 
tory statemient resulting in a defensive or 
angry view of feminists. I will make matters 
worse by pointing out that soldiers and rapists 
tend to be of the male gender. 

The reason for mentioning this is not to 
imply that all men are rapists or warriors, but 
to illustrate one aspect of cultural difference 
which now exists between the sexes. The 
ideal of feminism is not that half of the soldiers 
and rapists be women -but that institutions of 
violence be done away with. | believe that 
cooperation and caring can become the essen- 
tial ingredients of daily life and international 
politics if enough people work for changes. 

Questioning is step one in the process of 
change. While we are questioning the patriar- 
chy, we must question our roles within it, 
because we’re part of the problem. Feminism 
requires a look inwards. 

e Am| afraid to speak in groups? 

® Do I let people interrupt me often? 
@ Dol let others make decisions for me? 

e Am|Isubmissive too often in relationships? 
@ Do! take myself and my work seriously? 

The following questions may be more appro- 
priate to men. 

@ Dol have trouble expressing my feelings? 
© Dol! need to feel in control all the time? 
® Can] be open with people of my own sex? 

If you aren’t satisfied with your answers, 
you can work on changing them. Feminism is 
about unlocking women and men from the 
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Challenging the image 


by Mary Lamey 

You may have been offended by our cover, 
well we were too. The problem may be that we 
took offence for completely different reasons. 
Some people may feel that certain subjects 
should not be discussed in public. We feel that 
the way that women are often portrayed in the 
media is distorted and ugly and untrue. It must 
be talked about in public. 

If the truth be told, the media in North 
America does not reflect the reality of women’s 
situation. Think about it. 


@ Women make up 51% of the population 
age 15 and over. 

@ 50.3% of all women age 15 and over are in 
the labour force. 

® 43.5% of all women in the labour force 
support themselves or themselves and 
others. 

Do the images we are bombarded with in 
the media reflect these numbers? A quick 
check of any mainstream periodical, for in- 
stance, will show that advertisers perceive 
women as housecleaners, subservients or 
decorative side dishes that serve to enhancea 
product. They are almost never depicted as 
decision makers. 

Such blatant misrepresentation is not going 
unchecked. With the formation in 1981 of a 
group called Media Watch, Canadian women 
are at last offered an effective voice in trying to 
alter the way that they are depicted in the 
media. Media Watch came about when a 
group of Canadian women decided that a 
united front was needed to convince advertis- 
ers, broadcasters and governments that the 
images of women being presented were jnsult- 
ing and unfair. Equally importantly, Media 
Watch encourages broadcasters and publish- 


QUESTIONS 

1) What percentage of a man’s salary can a 
woman expect to earn? 

a. 100% 

b. 62% 

c. 93% 

2) In what country is this proportion higher 
than in Canada? 

a. Japan 

b. Sweden 

c. Italy 

d. United States 

What percentage of adult Canadian women is 
in the labour force? 


4) In Canada, could a woman lose her job 
while on maternity leave? 


5) When did Canadian women first vote in 
federal elections? 
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ers to retlect the changing and diverse roles of 
women in our society. 

What does that mean? It means depicting 
women of all ages, all colors, all shapes and 
sizes. It means depicting women in a wide 
variety of occupations, not only pink collar 
jobs like teaching, secretarial work, nursing or 
housekeeping. It means including women as 


. decision makers. It means, above all, portray- 


ing women as diverse and complete people, 
not as sex objects. 

Susan DeRosa is Media Watch’s Montreal 
representative. She receives complaints and 
offers advice to people who want to pursue a 
case. “We are geared towards women. Of 
course if a man were to come to me witha 
complaint, I would tell him which channels to 
go through. Primarily however, we are con- 
cerned with women and how they can deal 
with the media.” 

DeRosa feels that the government must 
take responsibility for seeing to it that the 
media change. “A number of women from 
Media Watch worked on a CRTC (Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications 
Commission) task force that looked into sex 
role stereotyping in 1982. The group presented 
a set of guidelines to change the way the 
media looked at women. The CRTC gave 
broadcasters and the print media two years to 
implement the guidelines. Those two years 
are almost up and now! hope the media will be 
held accountable for their inaction.” 

“Part of the problem,” says DeRosa, “is that 
the government has this attitude that self- 
regulation will work. The government keeps 
offering these guidelines and telling the differ- 
ent media that they are on their honour to 
follow them. Self-regulation isn’t the rule for 
drug laws, why should it be the rule for 


ust the facts folks, just the facts 


6) What is the percentage of women members 
of parliament in Canada? 
a. 24% 


~b. 5.6% 


7) In which of the two following countries is 
abortion not available on demand by awoman 
at the beginning of her pregnancy? 

a. Italy 

b. Tunisia 

c. Canada 

d. France 

e. USSR 

f. Japan 

g. Belgium 

8) How many two-spouse families would fall 
under the poverty line if the wife stopped 
working outside the home? 

a. 20% 

b. 51% 

c. 5% 

9) Three-quarters of the women in the labour 
force earn less than: 

a. $20,000 

b. $12,000 

c. $16,000 

10) Which figure best represents the propor- 
tion of household tasks that are undertaken 


broadcast laws? Broadcasters and the print 
media exist to make money and as long as 
women’s bodies sell, they are going to keep 
using them.” 

Media Watch has often been accused of 
advocating censorship. DeRosa cites an exam- 
ple involving Concordia University. “Norris 
library has asubscription to Playboy magazine 
in its microfilm collection. Now, I can under- 
stand having a copy of the magazine some- 
where like the Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
where it could be used for educational pur- 
poses, but that not what its being used for in 
Norris library. I wrote a letter to the vice 
rector citing the U.N. Charter passage that 
ensures the individual's right to live free from 
oppression. He wrote back invoking the right 
to freedom of speech. Freedom of speech! If 
they really believe in freedom then how come 


by women? 
a. 50% 

b. 85% 

c. 40% 

11) Out of 100 women in the labour force, how 
many occupy managerial positions? 


12) According to a 1982 Gallup poll, what 
percentage of Canadians believe that decisions 
on abortion should be left to women and their 
doctors? 

a. 50% 

b. 72% 

c. 27% 

13) How many rape crisis centres were there 
in Canada in 1981? 

a. 78 

b. 110 

c. 41 

14) In 1971, Statistics Canada estimated that 
household work represented the following 
proportion of the GNP: 


a 


there isn’t a copy of Ku Klux Klan Weekly in 
Norris Library?” 

People are qucik to cite their right to 
freedom of speech without really delving into 
what this freedom means. DeRosa offered 
another example of this defense mechanism. 
“Media Watch in Vancouver was coming 
under a lot of fire from a local broadcaster 
named Doug Collins. One day on his radio 
show he made a comment to the effect that 
“those women in Media Watch should be on 
the front lines when the Russians invade so 
that they can all be raped and killed.” A 
women who heard his remarks immediately 
went down to the radio station and demanded 
equal time. The people at the radio station 
were very nice and said of course we'll offer 
you equal time to talk about Media Watch. 
She looked them straight in the eye and said 
with all the anger and venom she could, No! I 
don’t want to talk about that, | want to talk 
about niggers and how they should all be 
killed. As their mouths dropped open, she 
turned and left the station. Her point was well 
made.” 

In Montreal, Media Watch has not focussed 
its attention on one particular medium. “We 
receive complaints on all sorts of things, but 
my hope is to do more about the print media. 
The Gazette recently ran an ad for Penthouse 
in its sports section. Maybe their attitude is 
that women don’t turn to the sports section. It 
doesn’t matter, the ad was still there. Another 
thing about the Gazette is that it thinks sexist 
advertising is only advertising which is sexually 
explicit. Our attitude is that any ad which 
exploits women is sexist.” 

It is quite easy to launch a complaint if you 
feel that you have been offended by sexist 
advertising, programming or writing. Says 
DeRosa, “As soon as you see or hear some- 
thing that bothers you, immediately make 
note of the time and the call letters of the 
station you are tuned to. If it is a printed ad or 
story, clip it out. These things should be made 
clear because we can only approach a com- 
pany if we have concrete proof.” Media Watch 
makes complaint forms on which specific 
remarks can be made available on request. 

Sex role stereotyping is still very prevalent 
in our society. Bikini clad women are used to 
sell cars, housewives are depicted as shrewish 
and obsessed with clean smelling toilet bowls. 
Women announcers are almost never used 
for voice-overs in commercials, and the only 
women spokespersons you are likely to hear 
talk about feminine hygiene or headache 
tablets. The biggest acknowledgement offered 
to women’s liberations comes from a company 
that would have us believe that winning the 
right to smoke is the biggest step forward 
women have made in this century. 

These are the kinds of lies that Media 
Watch is trying to address. If you have 
questions, complaints or would like to offer 
your services, write to Media Watch/P.O. 
Box 1687/Station H/Montreal, H3G 2N6. 


by Cathy McDonald 
National Features Writer 
Canadian University Press 

Women’s struggle for academic excellence 
could be termed a handicap race. They carry 
an extra burden around with them from class 
to class — their body. 

Male professors often think women’s bodies 
are as worthy of comment as the mark on 
their last exam, knowing in most cases the 
student will put up with it. 

From sexual innuendo, suggestive remarks 
and touching to proposition combined with 
outright academic threats, male professors 
have enjoyed the benefits of their ivory tower 
status, allowing them to put women students 
through embarrassment and emotional hell. 

Professors hold power over students — 
they control their learning environment and 
evaluate their work. For students who feel 
harassed by unwanted sexual attention, their 
options are minimal — they comply, reject the 
professor’s advances and risk a lower grade 
or drop out of the course. 

But recently, universities are beginning to 


warn professors against “unacceptable be- 
havior” and are creating accessible grievance 
committees to help victims of sexual harass- 
ment and punish offenders. 

At Concordia, there is a formal procedure 
to deal specifically with sexual harrassment, 
although in the two years it has been in effect it 
has never been used. The procedure falls 
under the university’s code of conduct which 
stipulates that formal complaints be made to 
the code administrator, who then forwards 
the complaint to the Rector. The Rector then 
appoints a Vice-Rector who convenes a com- 
mittee to investigate the complaint. Sound 
complicated, bureaucatic and inefficient? Per- 
haps that explains why it has never been used. 

Instead, students with complaints of sexual 
harassment . usually go to the Concordia 
Ombudsman’s office, which has limited in- 
vestigative powers. 

According to Ombudsman Suzanne Belson, 


- her office received seven harassment com- 


plaints last year. In each instance, she said, 
the complaint dealt with a student being 
harassed by a professor. 


After the assault: one 
woman tells the story 


by Cynthia Davis 


On September 9th, 1983, Darlene, a Con- 
cordia student, was en route to Montreal from 
Burlington, Ontario, when she missed a train 
connection. Anxious to arrive in Montreal for 
a wedding the next day, she decided to 
hitchhike rather than wait for the midnight 
train. 

Hitching was slow, and by midnight she had 
only reached Brockville. It was dark and she 
was scared standing alone by the side of the 
highway. Finally, to her great relief, a trucker 
pulled over. She thought she. was home free, 
as years of hitchhiking experience told her 
that truckers were always dependable. 

After a few minutes of driving, Darlene 
noticed that her round-faced travelling com- 
panion was not very talkative. She knew she 
was in trouble when he stopped the truck. 

Darlene tried to keep her wits about her 
when she was attacked. She talked and 
pleaded and fought back until he slugged her 
across the sleeper. Only quick thinking saved 
her from being raped; during the first assault 
she convinced him she had a yeast infection. 
The second time, she stalled him by producing 
a scar, explaining she had cancer. 

“He attacked me three times. The nightmare 
might have lasted an hour - but an hour can be 
a very long time.” 

During the ordeal, Darlene felt herself be- 
coming a statistic. She was violated, but was 
unaware that sexual assault (without rape) 
falls under the criminal code. 

After the adoption of Bill C127 (August 
4/82), several changes were made to the 
criminal code in 1983, one of which resulted in 
the blurred distinction between rape and 
violent sexual assault. Like Darlene, many 
women are still unaware of this important 
clause which protects their rights. 

For the victims of sexual assault, the prob- 
lems don’t end when the crime is finished. 

Only after calling the Rape Crisis Line did 
Darlene learn that she could prosecute her 
assailant if he was found. In the aftermath of 
the assault he told her parts of his life story. 
She knew he was from, where he was going, 
what he was hauling, and she had a basic 
description of the truck. 


The MUC police were called in upon her 
return to Montreal. They refused to take a 
report when they learned. that the incident 
took place in Ontario and referred the victim 
to the OPP (Ontario Provincial Police). This 
surprised the attending physician at the Mon- 
treal General sexual assault crisis centre, who 
took. it upon herself to contact the QPP 
(Quebec Provincial Police). The QPP said 
they would take no action until contacted by 
the OPP, even though at the time the trucker 
was on the road in Quebec. At no time was 
Darlene ever advised that the RCMP could 
have been called in. 

The next day Darlene took the train 400 
miles to Burlington, where she had been 
staying, to give her report to the OPP. The 
officer on duty there told her to go to the 
Halton Regional Police. When he was informed 
that the incident had occured on the highway, 
he said the report should have been taken in 
Mortreal. 

“At that point, I started getting very upset 
and angry: I finally convinced him to take the 
report, which he did in a cool and uncaring 
manner.” 

A less insistent woman might never have 
received any attention from the police. “ | 
never imagined I'd have to beg the police to 
take a report.” 

Two weeks later the OPP conducted a half- 


hearted investigation out of Morrisburg; 


Ontario - when both parties involved live in 
Montreal. The OPP investigating officer spent 
a day and a half in Montreal and came up 
empty handed. In December Darlene found 
out that the case was unofficially closed unless 
she could provide further information. 
Darlene has considered taking on the in- 


vestigation herself but, in the meantime, she is | ' 


going on with her life. 

“I'm more scared and more careful now. I 
have more of a sense of my mortality and I’ve 
lost a bit of chutzpah (nerve).” 

If Darlene has lost chutzpah, she hasn’t lost 
the ability to care about others. This incident 
is recounted because she wants women to 
know about the dangers of hitchhiking and 
that laws relating to sexual assault have been 
changed. She wants to challenge the injustice 
of police bureaucracy. 
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Of the seven complaints, she added, tour ot 
the students just wanted to talk and two of the 
complaints didn’t warrant any action. The 
other student asked for a section change and 
was granted one after Belson concluded there 
was validity in her complaint. 

“It (harassment) is definitely going on,” said 
Belson, “I would recommend that students 
being harassed come forward to complain. 
We do promise strict confidentiality.” 

Sexual harassment is an exercise in power, 


says Phyllis Leonardi, the Status of Women 


Coordinator at Carleton University in Ottawa. 
By developing a sexual harassment grievance 
procedure, sanctioned by the administrations 
and faculty unions, Leonardi says women are 
shifting the power structure. 

“Men used to be able to do anything they 
wanted,” Leonardi said. “Now they may have 
to change their behaviour, and that may be 
threatening.” 

Carleton is just one of many Canadian 
colleges and universities that are now address- 
ing the problem of sexual harassment. Dawson 
College in Montreal the University of Alberta 


71% of rapes are planned in advance. 


and Toronto’s Ryerson Polytechnic Institute 
have created official sexual harassment griev- 
ance committees. Trent University in Peter- 
borough, University of Regina, McGill univer- 
sity and others are in various stages of investi- 
gating or developing official channels for 
complaints. 

York University was the first to recognize 
the problem and take action in 1980. Following 
a student’s charge she-was raped by her 
professor and amid heightened publicity 
around the issue of sexual harassment, York 
president lan Macdonald created an advisory 
committee to create appropriate procedures 
for dealing with harassers. Its report has 
served as a model for other campuses. 

While sexual harassment can occur between 
any two people in the university community, 
the committee found the most common and 
serious cases were between people of unequal 
status, namely an employer harassing an 
employee, or between professor and student. 

Other formal surveys have quantified the 
problem. At the University of Calgary, a 
survey found that 13 per cent of under- 
graduates and 10 per cent of graduate students 
had experienced physical sexual assault more 
than once. 

The York committee gave an example of an 
incidence of sexual harassment. 

A professor falls in love with his brightest 
student, repeatedly invites her out and tele- 
phones her and sends her love letters. 
Although she admires him as a distinguished 
scholar, she is disturbed by the unwanted 
attention. She is concerned she will not be 
able to ask him to be her dissertation supervi- 
sor. Her work in other courses suffers and she 
feels her academic career is at stake. 

She considers leaving school or making a 
complaint to the department chair, but since 
the chair and thé professor are friends, she 
fears her complaint will not be taken seriously. 
Also, she does not want to jeopardize both 
her own and the professor’s reputation in the 
department where they will continue to work. 

Other examples include harassment of male 
students and homosexual advances, often 
increasing the student’s feelings of embarrass- 
ment. 

The committee concluded that traditional 
complaint procedures on campus were inade- 
quate. Deans and department chairs, as col- 
leagues of the harasser, are often seen by the 
victim as non-sympathetic. In some cases, the 


Continued on page 14 


Every 17 minutes a woman is raped in Canada. 

20% of all women will be a victim of sexual assault over the course of her lifetime. 
87% of rapists either carry a weapon or threaten victim with violence or death. 
50% of reported rapes are gang rapes. 

48% of reported rapes are between people who know each other. 

34.6% of reported rapes occur in rape victim’s home. 

6.7% of reported rapes occur in home of rapist. 

14% of reported rapes are perpetrated by close personal friends of the victim. 


67% of rapists are sober during the attack. 
Only 10% of reported rapes are perpetrated by ‘sex maniacs’. 
Only about 4% of all rapes are reported. 


Bill C127 - adopted August 4, 1982 and written into the Criminal Code in 1983: 


e The distinction between rape and violent sexual assault has been blurred. 
e It is now harder to question victim on past sex history - though not impossible. 
© Honest belief clause: If rapist can convince judge that he ‘honestly believed’ that the 


victim consented, he may be acquitted. 


Sources: Montreal Health Press 
Movement Contre Le Viol 


—Compiled by Susan Shea 
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ae Nancy Naylor 


~ . Reprinted from the Silhouette 


. 337 by Canadian University Press 
=’ ..* Real feminists don’t really like being pushed 


: onto a soapbox all the time, but here goes... 


Real Feminists would vote for Maureen 
-McTeer over Mila Mulroney any day. 

Real Feminists support the neutralization of 
the English language and know that words like 
“chairperson” sound perfectly natural after a 


~- little practice. 


A Real Feminist hates to see her little sister 


-,, skip her own swim practice to watch her 


Making the grade 


Continued from page 13 
dean might actually be the harasser. 

The definition of sexual harassment is the 
most difficult part in creating a grievance 
procedure. The Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers has a definiton many faculty 
unions are now including in their contracts. 

As part of its guidelines on professional 
ethics and relationships, CAUT says sexual 
harassment entails advances, requests for 
favours and other verbal or physical conduct 
of a sexual nature when it is combined with 
the threat of damaging the person’s employ- 
ment or academic status. Sexual conduct that 
unreasonably interferes with an individual’s 
academic performance or creates an intimidat- 
ing, hostile or offensive environment, is also 

_termed sexual harassment. 

Some men are wary of attempts to define 
harassment. Men have told Leonardi they are 
intimidated because they do not know what 
acceptable behaviour is and feel women might 
misinterpret an innocent gesture. 

“Surely one stare is okay,” 
exclaimed. 

“I say it’s not okay,” Leonardi said. “Their 
idea is that women have to put up with 
something...If men don’t know (when they’re 
harassing women), then that has to do with 
their attitude towards women. They see 
women as sex objects.” 

Redefining relationships between men and 
women to that of mutual respect is what the 
new grievance procedures are all about, and 
education on campus is an important part of 
the process. But not everyone is happy with 
the increased discussion of sexual harassment. 

The York committee has been accused of 
“policing” professor-student relationships. 
Their reply was they had no wish to stop 
relationships from. running their natural 


one man 


course, but the university had a responsibility 
to protect its community. 

Leonardi feels there is a lot of unfocussed 
resistance in the university that is holding up 
implementation of the grievance procedure. 
She says support for it is strong, coming from 
support staff and teaching assistants, but 
mostly from students through the campus 
women’s centre. 

But most of the questions and anxiety are 
coming from men. 

“With 97 per cent of men doing the haras- 
sing, it’s obvious why women understand the 
need (for the grievance procedure),” she said. 

Some men worry a few women will abuse 
the process to “gang up” on an innocent man. 
But Leonardi says the victim must be believed. 

“Nobody wants to report it when they are 
harassed, never mind make it up.” 

Women have made strides into academic 
life, and Leonardi’s job is a recognition that 
women’s battle to enter non-traditional roles 
continues. Male professors still hold the sexist 
attitude that “jokes” or put-downs like “I can 
see why you’re having problems on assign- 
ments, being up with the boys all night...” The 
most pervasive kind of harassment is a profes- 


sor’s classroom attitude, such as comparing 


the structure of a bridge to awoman’s body — 
“well-built”. : 

Taking female engineering students as an 
example, Leonardi says women must deal 
with a lot of unspoken resistance to their new 
roles. - 

“She has to break a lot of boundaries. She 
has to be willing to take risks, to be frightened 
and to take a lot of flak, anger and hostility 
that has nothing to do with her personally.” 

“Men don’t have to put up with that.” 
© With Files From Max Wallace 


na boyfriend’s hockey game. 


Real Feminists hate it when they go out with 


« people and run into blatant sexism on a 
-: billboard or a movie and all the men turn to 


them and say, “Well, aren’t you mad?” 

Real Feminists answer, “Aren’t you?” 

A Real Feminist has probably heard the line 
“The women’s movement has no sense of 
humour” a million times and probably won’t 
be impressed when you use that as a come- 
back when he or she points out that your sexist 
joke isn’t very funny. 

Real Feminists wonder why people who 
would never dream of repeating a racist joke 
have no such qtalms about sexist humour 
which uses the same generalization process 
and perpetuates attitudes that are just as 
unfounded and just as damaging to all of us. 

Real Feminists get depressed when they 
hear that for every dollar men earn, women 
earn 60 cents, and even when male and female 
wages in Canada are adjusted for age, seniority 
and qualifications, there is still a completely 
unjustifiable gap of between 10 and 25 per cent. 

Real Feminists get sad when they hear that 
one out of every five women in Canada will be 
sexually abused at some point in their life and 
one out of 17 will be raped. 

Real Feminists know enough to be scared in 
the city after dark. 

Real Feminists continually face the criticism 
that they don’t speak for all women — that 
there are women who don’t support and even 
oppose positions to the Feminist movement 
collectively. Gosh, even Ronald Reagan has 
stated, referring to the huge, broadbased US 
NOW, National Organization of Women, that 
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_ “whine and other facts 


he’s not going to let a “few” outspoken 
women’s libbers set the whole agenda on 
women’s issues. 

But women are exposed to exactly the 
same socialization and conditioning process 
as men and being female doesn’t grant any 
escape from the pressures to conform to 
certain roles that are exerted by the media, 
the educational process and the social struc- 
tures we live with. It takes a lot of mental 
energy to break out of those patterns of 
thinking. Many of the opinions of this Real 
Feminist have slowly reversed over the past 
few years with exposure to more and more 
information. 

The final impact came when a course I was 
taking studied statistics relating to Canadian 
women in the welfare system and the labor 
force. The information came from the 1981 
census data from Statistics Canada — not 
your average feminist lobby group. Real femin- 
sts aren’t born, they’re educated. 


In short, Real Feminists are an incredibly 
diversified group. In any broad-based social 
movement there will always be an entire 
spectrum of approaches and responses to the 
problems being addressed. Martin Luther 
King and Malcolm X spoke for the same 
cause. The extremism of the latter in no way 
discredited the legitimacy of King and thou- 
sands like him. It should be easy to see the 
analogy between the civil rights movement 
and feminism. What is important to remember 
is the virtue of remaining open-minded — 
every person has his or her own story and 
opinions and they’re justified in holding them. 

Real Feminists don’t whine — they react to 
what they see around them in what they feel is 
the most appropriate manner. If some of these 
opinions seem extreme, there may be other 
versions that are more acceptable and less 
jarring. What must be kept in mind is that all 
are variations of the same theme and all 
contribute to achieving the same end goal — 
the elimination from our society of all forms of 
discrimination on the basis of sex. 
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Art not for Art’s sake, but for Jane’s 


by Elsa Schieder 

I firmly believed that if art speaks clearly 
about something relevant to people’s lives, it 
can change the way they perceive reality. 

Judy Chicago, 1978 

“The pen is mightier than the sword.” “A 
picture is worth a thousand words.” These are 
clichés. 

Still, ’'ve almost never heard about power 
and the novelist, painter, filmmaker, poet. 
The subject is off-limits in most literature- 
courses, in most film and art history. “Art for 
art’s sake” is a common catch-phrase. As 
well, much art is generally written off as “just 
entertainment,” as fantasy which doesn’t have 
anything to do with real life. 

On the other hand, Héléne Cixous, a 
feminist writer, describes art as “the very 
possibility of change, the space that can serve 
as a springboard for subversive thought, the 
percursory movement of social and cultural 
structure.” 

Which of the stands is right? 

When feminists look back at foresisters, a 
lot of the women we remember were at least 
partly art makers. And some of the records 
that link us most strongly to past women are 
their works: the novels of Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot, the poems of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and Emily Bronté, the paint- 
ings of Artemisia Gentileschi and Suzanne 
Valadon, the films of Mae West and Dorothy 
Arzner. 


What is the power of the artist? And how do 
women artist get and keep power? ’ 

The power of an art work isn’t that o 
physical coercion. Artists gain power by influ- 
encing consumers. 

However, the potential effectiveness of non- 
coercive power shouldn’t be underestimated. 
Even in totalitarian societies, people are more 
affected by the information they’re given than 
by the threat of punishment for nonconformity. 
Millions went along with the witch hunts, the 
Inquisition Nazism and McCarthyism. 

Humans get many of our fantasies, reality 
models, life expectations and ethical values 
from art — especially now, as fewer and fewer 
have a set of rules drilled into us by some 
religious authority or other. 

It may be objected that viewing art as a 
means of propagandizing ideas and ideals, 
information and misconceptions isn’t a valid 
way of looking at art. I agree that it isn’t the 
only way. But the current emphasis on art for 
art’s sake, and on art for fun’s sake, ignores an 
important aspect of art — and an important 
motivation for creating art. Many artists want 
to project a vision of life and to affect art 
consumers. 

In addition, whether or not artists are out 
for power, if they’re popular, they get power. 
It doesn’t matter whether Harriet Beecher 
Stowe cared to convince readers that slavery 
is wrong; her Uncle Tom’s Cabin helped the 
abolitionist cause. 

As for art which is regarded as “just enter- 
tainment,” it isn’t. This term is used for art 


which is perceived as not having any message 
because the message is so close to mainstream 
ideology that few consumers realize they’re 
taking in another dose of preconceptions. 

Art regarded as “just entertainment” isn’t a 
less effective propagandizing agent. It may be 
even more influential than explicitly message- 
oriented art. When we’re aware of what an art 
work is trying to teach us, it’s easier for us to 
choose to agree or disagree. 

The effectiveness of noncoercive power 
does have limits. While it’s rarely hard to use 
influence for the status quo, it’s often hard to 
use it against it. In a society in which the 
citizens do as they’re told or else, the artist — 
unless s/he expresses the exact official ideolo- 
gy — is likely to end up “or else”; her/his art 
work will probably be destroyed or banned. 

On the other hand, the greater the right to 
freedom of expression, the wider is the power 
of the artist. Still, no matter how free the artist 
is to create the art s/he wants, most prefer to 
reinforce prevalent opinions. There are a 
hundred DRESSED TO KILLS for every MY 
BRILLIANT CAREER. 

It’s not enough to show that artists gain 
power by influencing. How do artists, and 
especially women artists, attain and maintain 
power? — 

They need to be able to mistress their 
media. Fiction writers must be able to express 
themselves in fiction, to tell the stories they 
want to tell. And so on. 

That’s only a partial answer. Not only art 
but Society needs to be taken into account. 
Artists get their power in ways largely deter- 
mined by society. To understand the limits of 
the artist’s power, the extent of society’s 
power over her/him has to be considered. 

Society determines, among other things, 
the definition of art (currently, abstract paint- 


ings are and quilts aren’t); who has a chance. 


to learn the skills to become an acknowledged 
artist; and the evaluation of art (what is Great 
Art, marally objectionable, so-so, and third- 
rate.) 

Because of cultural pressures, women’s 
innate ability to be artists hasn’t been given 
much of a chance to develop. We’ve often 
lacked access to the education needed to 
become acknowledged artists. We’ve also 
been affected by social pressures not to 
become artists: “nice girls don’t.” Then too, 
we've been able to achieve popularity largely 
by producing patriarchy-endorsed art: time 
and again, women artists have been rebuked 
for creating art which, according to the critics, 
isn’t realistic, isn’t relevant, isn’t Significant 
Art. 

The cause for these evaluations is partly 
that many women haven’t confirmed men’s 
views of the world, of women and men, and of 
what’s Significant. Another part of the cause 
is that women artists have been judged pri- 
marily by men. 

Stilly despite the obstacles, women have 
become artists, and some women artists have 
reached large audiences. 
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Some such artists have concurred, as fully 
as they could, with the dominant/male world 
view. Unless the artist accepts the world view 
she projects, this isn’t a means of gaining 
power, but of reinforcing powerlessness. 

Some women with realities unsatisfactory 
to most men have expressed their views and 
made the popularity grade. How have they, 
despite the odds, made art which could en- 
courage change? There are always at least a 
few dissidents around. Artists with minority 
opinions have provided affirmation for others 
with minority opinions and may reach further. 

There have been a few most-used routes to 
fame and followings by feminist art makers. 
Some such artists have combined the most 
acceptable of forms with less acceptable mes- 
sages. Nellie L. McClung, for example, used 
most of the conventions of melodrama, the 
most popular genre of her time, and merely 
changed (sabotaged) those she didn’t like: she 
replaced the strong hero and frail heroine with 
a shero, a loving and capable woman. 

But popularity, however this is achieved, 
isn’t enough. Audiences have a strong tenden- 
cy to edit out those parts of a work they don’t 
agree with. Jane Eyre was long widely seen as 
only a love story, and not as a novel about a 
woman unsatisfied with the condition of 
women and unwilling to live with aman except 
as an equal. 

To stop editing-by-the-audience, some 
artists have spelled out their positions very 
clearly. Some artists have opted to define 
their beliefs in essays, interviews, prefaces. 
Many have attempted to exert pressure on 
society, not only through their art, but in other 
areas — universities or politics. 

But, when a woman artist has produced an 
art work, had it published/shown/screened, 
has reached a wide audience, and has delivered 
more or less her intended message, she still 
hasn’t-achieved more than a very temporary 
power. The power women artists have had 
least is staying power, power over a period of 
time. 

This partly is because of society’s anti- 
woman bias. There are fewer women than 
men artists. 

Woman-made works tend to lose influence 
over time because they’re insufficiently rein- 
forced by other woman-made works. 

For a critic to praise, or for anyone to 
admire, a woman’s work. is for that person to 
put her/himself out on a limb. Either the artist 
is an exception, or the art consumer is 
mistaken. After the work is no longer hot off 
the press, a curiosity, a novelty of some sort 
or other, it increasingly risks being ignored or 
belittled. 

Women artist will get long-term power, and 
more short-term power, as the negative pres- 
sures on women are eased. This is happening, 
as we’re reaching financial, educational and 
political power. Should we become 53-or-so 
per cent of film studio heads, of published art 
evaluators, of politicians, of bankers, etc. — 
just as we make up 53-or-so of the population 


— we’ll be far more able to validate our 
perceptions of life, to the extent that men as 
well as women will come to see us far more as 
we see ourselves. 

If we dont gain the right to independent 
action and equal opportunity, if we don’t 
attain sufficient power, women’s art and 
women’s history will stay as they have been 
until now, underrated and underknown. 

Perhaps I’m being too power-oriented. 
Couldn’t women just work together, bond, 
share experiences, appreciate each other’s 
art? 

That’s not enough. In nineteenth century 
North America, we had our own subculture. 
However, men considered that our favorites 
weren’t as good as theirs, that our values were 
less valuable than theirs — and they were the 
professors, the politicians, the businessmen, 
the people with power, and so their opinions 
prevailed. . 

One more point. Even if we gain power, that 
won’t be enough. Just as art-based power isn’t 
necessarily permanent, other power is also 
necessarily transient. 

Power — economic, political, educational 
and art-derived — needs to be not only 
attained but maintained by women, in order 
that woman-made art may be both widely 
appreciated when it’s new, and have a signifi- 
cant chance to endure over time. While this 
won’t be the major benefit of an equalization 
of power between the sexes, it'll be a pleasant 


co-effect. 

Throughout, power in art and power in 
society are linked. Who is an artist? How is a 
woman to tell a woman’s story in a man’s 
world and yet be popular? These questions 
can only be answered by taking the non-art 
world into consideration. 

The fate of past women artists teaches us 
an important lesson. These artists were usually 
erased or nearly erased from history because 
of patriarchal denigrations of women, because 
they expressed viewpoints unlike most men’s, 
and because most women were silenced and 
isolated. - 

Art is entertainment. It’s much else as well. 
For one, it’s a way of keeping things as is. For 
another, it’s a way of stimulating change. 
While it would be going to far to say, “You are 
what you read,” the art we consume affects 
us. 

Women artists who speak for women, and 
other women who work for greater opportuni- 
ties for women, strenghen each other and 
help validate new perceptions of reality. Such 
women increase the likelihood that potential 
women achievers in the arts as well as in other 
fields will become recognized and remain 
known longer than most of their/our soon- 
forgotten foresisters; and that women of the 
future will exist with a history of women from 
which they can draw strength. 


All drawings from Judy Chicago’s book, The 


Dinner Party about her work of the same 
name. The four plates depicted here represent 
just some of the artists she represented. 
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The medium and its message 


by Jim Carruthers 

Rock videos have gotten beyond the stage 
where they are a fad. They are changing the 
way pop music is being marketed and consum- 
ed. They are also changing the messages we 
get from pop music because we not only hear 
the lyrics, we see what they mean. 

Most of the audience for rock videos are 
not conscious of the types of messages they 
are receiving from these promotional clips. 
Though rock videos have moved beyond 
merely being commercials for pop music they 
still have as their primary role promotion for 
pop songs. Taken in this way they are not that 
much different from commercials except for 
the fact that they are eagerly consumed and 
have a lot of attention given them which the 
average commercial does not have. 

Rock videos on television are not exception- 
al for the sexist messages they carry; in fact, 
some videos have some’ positive messages 
which are lacking from much of the program- 
ming on television. Programmers are con- 
scious of their audiences reactions to videos, 
both positive and negative. 

Ross Francoeur, production assistant for 
Nitelife and Music Vision at CFCF said that 
their concern about content of videos was 
governed by good taste. 

“T think you are trying to read too much into 
what our audience is seeing,” said Francoeur 
when asked if there had been any complaints 
about the videos run on the two shows. He 
said that the majority of their audience is 8 to 
16 years old and not watching the programs 
for more than entertainment. 

Certainly on a gross sexism and violence 
scale, there isn’t that much material that is 
overtly oppressive, but there isn’t a lot which 
is liberating either. 

There are some videos which have positive 
messages, an example being “She Works 
Hard For the Money” by Donna Summer. As 
a tune, this song is slick and danceable but 
what gives it the impact that it has are the 
scenes of what a single working mother goes 
through in a day, coping with housework, 
children crying, low pay and exhaustion. 

The video is capped with a choerographed 
street demonstration of women from various 
jobs demanding the rights which they are 
entitled to. 

What ever sort of social insight viewers 
might gain is nullified by the generally reaction- 
ary tone of most videos. One sort of feels likea 
parent constantly telling their children not to 
eat so many candy bars because its bad for 
their teeth. Most rock videos are the musical 
equivalent to candy bars, they are tasty, 


i 


Duran Duran lyrics like, “you’re as easy as a nuclear war.” 


attractive packages, but they may not be that 
good for the consumers. 

A prime example is “Thriller” featuring 
Michael Jackson. Over a million dollars was 
spent on this short film and it shows the 
adorable Jackson at his best. He has nice 
clothes, poise, is polite and quiet and rapes 
and murders his girlfriend three times. 

But it is only a movie, scarey special effects 
and slick choreography don’t hide the message 
that women are submissive and must be 
protected by a man, and that is not all since 
the man whois protecting her is the one which 


attacks her. 

Certainly there is the question of cause and 
effect, does watching a video like “Thriller” 
twist your mind to accept women as submis- 
sive attackable targets, or does it just reinforce 
what is already there. ~ 

Taking away the glitzy entertainment and 
dance sequences, “Thriller” is depressing and 
reactionary. The message it gives to the teen 
girls who watch “Thriller” isn’t a very hopeful 
one. : 

If a devout clean living vegetarian like 
Michael Jackson can produce a repressive 


piece like “Thriller,” it is no wonder that 
Duran Duran can produce an hour of reac- 
tionary thoughts, deeds and intents. 

Duran Duran have built their entire career 
around marketing their image through video. 
In the video world of Duran Duran, if you are 
a young white male who is pretty with lots of 
money, the world is your oyster, women exist 
only to be parts of pornographic displays, to 
be fucked and left behind as you go on to a 
new adventure. With lyrics like “You’re as 
easy as a nuclear war.” Duran Duran fit into 
the world of Ronald Reagan and Margaret 
Thatcher. 

“We're not into complaining about political 
or social situations,” singer Simon Le Bon said’ 
the band, “We’re into personally doing things 
about our problems as individuals.” 

Duran Duran’s major problem as individu- 
als is expressed in their videos to be soaked 
up by millions of teenaged and not-so teenaged 
fans. They are mean, sexist and racist. 

Lenny Kaye, a fan-mag writer, their “Girls 
on Film” this way, “...the highly charged erotic 
scenes of girls having pillow fights astride a 
slick candy striped pole; girls pouring wine 
over their bodies, girls tossing sumo wrestlers; 
girls falling into pools...” etc. Somebody should 
have told them that’s not sexy that’s sexist. 
Porn-mongers and pimps are almost too nice 
to be applied to Duran Duran. 

Pop music used to be seen as a liberating 
youth-oriented music. For the most part, with 
the popularity and influence of people such as 
Michael Jackson and Duran Duran, pop 
music has taken the video route to spreading 
and perpetuating repression. The fans will 
continue to lap it up, and the critics will have 
one more reason to avoid watching television. 


Stnpping to the bare minimum 


by Mary Lamey 
Y’know your Uncle Harry, the one nobody 
in the family likes to talk about because of his 


weird penchant for wandering through the 
women’s section at K-Mart to fondle the cut 
rate underwear? Uncle Harry may be one of 
very few people in the city to really get off on 
the McCord Museum’s latest exhibit. 

It’s called Intimate Apparel: 1825-1930. 
Boy does it blow the lid off the seamy 
underbelly of the skivvy trade. Yes folks, for 
askimpy 75¢, you too can.behold the diverse 
wonders from the McCord’s extensive pri- 
vate collection of teddies, teagowns and 
underwear. 

Spurred on by a news release that pro- 
mised “important items such as crinolines, 
corsets and bustles...it is they after all that 
shaped the changing human silhouette,” I 
decided to peek in on this orie. It isn’t 
everyday after all that I’m told that history 
has been shaped by women’s underwear. 

In all truth, the exhibit is a bit of a bust. 
There’s a motley assortment of dressing 
gowns and lacies and frillies from the 
Victorian era, through the Edwardian era 
right up until the Jazz Age, and while some 
of the specimens are interesting, the entire 
set upis rather like a padded bra. It promised 
more than it delivered. 

It may be rather appropos that this exhibit 
opened so close to International Women’s 
Day. Women atter all, have historically been 
appreciated more for how they look than for 
how they think. While men could get away 
with wearing loose fitting clothes, except 
perhaps for a stiffly starched collar, women 
have always had to suffer in order to fulfill 
society’s criteria of beauty. Intimate Apparel 
strips away the outer layers and gives the 
viewer a glimpse of what it took to achieve 
the tiny waisted effect so sought after by 
Victorian women, or the curved spine look 


preferred by Edwardian era women. 

“Beauty” wasn’t easily come by. Women 
had to wear corsets of whalebone laced 
tightly in order to achieve the much sought 
after baroque look. This meant having a tiny 
waist and full bosom. It often meant that a 
woman might suffer a miscarriage, risk inter- 
nal injury, or have a rib or two removed so 
that the corset would fit better. 

If there is one major flaw in this exhibit, it is 
the lack of critical analysis. Each display has 
a small card beside it describe the name, 
type of fabric used and date in which the 
garments were popular, but almost nothing 
is said about the effects such underclothes 
had on the body. At the end of the exhibit 
there is asmall section of information on this 
topic, but considering the possibilities, the 
wealth of information that has been gathered 
on that subject, not enough is said. 

The curators might even have drawn a 
line somewhere connecting trends of the 
past with fashions of today. What is the 
connection betweert corsets and tight fitting 
designer jeans? Edwardian fashion sought to 
give women an S- shaped silhouette. In so 
doing it also ruined their spines. Doesn't that 
somehow give it something in common with 
the stiletto heeled shoe, which has the same 
effect? 


In brief, the current show at the McCord 
Museum is slated to run until mid August. 
That is of course unless word gets the 
wrinkled and musty trench coat set. If that 
happens, the show could be shut down early 
to give way to something alittle more refined 
and significant. Go see it if you want, but if 
you do wear clean underwear. You never 
know when you might be hit by a bus. 
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Exhibit more than a spectator sport 


by Naomi Guttman 

Le Musée des Sciences, was an installation 
exhibit which ran for twelve days during the 
last two weeks of February. Produced by 
three women, artist Lyne Lapointe, curator 
Martha Fleming, and sociologist Monique 
Jean, the exhibit was housed in an abandoned 
post office on Notre-Dame west. 

On loan from Public Works Canada, this 
broken down building with the requisite gre- 
cian portico, is one from which we would 
expect very little in the form of mystery. Yet it 
was mystery which enveloped those who had 
the opportunity to walk through its rooms and 


ask questions of the three women who were 
constantly present to answer questions and 
explain their work. 

The central theme of the Musée was the 
exposition of male bias in scientific and artistic 
representation. The exhibit also focused on 
the question of form and destiny. The first 
camera is shaped in the form of a gun and 
surgical instruments resemble those tools 
used to load a cannon. 

On the first floor, in their “journal pédégogi- 
que,” the women included documents inform- 
ing us of the history of “La Salpétriére, thus 


named because it was the site of a Saltpeter 
mine. In the nineteenth century this hospital 
became a center of experimentation in the 
study of female neuroses. Saltpeter is an 
ingredient in the making of gun-powder, as 
well as being mythically useful in the supression 
of male libido during war. It is interesting to 


- note the connection between the technology 
_ of science and war, and the suppression of the 


human psyche and libido. ; 

By examining the bias of traditional male 
perspective and the lie of “objectivity” in the 
arts and sciences, Lapointe also forced us to 


t 
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Le Musée des Sciences, 1983/84 


Women’s work is never shown 


by Molly Shinhat 


In 1973 the first Canadian gallery showing 
exclusively women’s art opened—Power- 
house. It started out as a small space on 
Greene Avenue. Today, after moving to a 
larger space on St. Dominique, it consists of 
two galleries and a documentation centre. 
The space is employed for a number of 
purposes including exhibitions, dance even- 
ings, performance, poetry readings, theatre, 
. video screenings and lectures. 

For those somewhat skeptical of the need 
for a gallery that devotes itself exclusively to 
women’s art, take a look at the appalling 
statistics on the representation of women 
artists in galleries. In 1970 for example, repre- 
sentation of women artists in group shows 
was only 20 per cent (statistics courtesy of 
Powerhouse). 

“People have to acknowledge the presence 
of a gallery just for women. Then they have to 
think about why there is a need for it,” said 
Barbara Stienman, who is in the first year of 
her co-directorship. 

“In the past the work here was much more 
political. (Today) the gallery—is respected 
much more for its art. Just the existence of 
the gallery is political. People should think of 
this in terms of really good art though. That 
the artists are women should be incidental.” 

Under the new administration, certain things 


have been changed. As before the gallery 
basically runs on the volunteer efforts of 25-30 
women who are members of the gallery. 

Out of this group, a smaller core group and 
the directors make all the major decisions. 
The activities and the artists to be shown for 
an entire year are voted on by the members. 

As before, members may show their own 
work. However now, says Stienman, they 
have to submit to the same annual selection 
committee as artists who are not members. 
The other change, according to Stienman, 
consists of a shift in concentration from 
activities in general to shows. 

Despite this shift, Stienman acknowledges 
the important role that the other activities and 
services play in the gallery’s increased import- 
ance and success. “People come for other 
activities,” she says, “and then find themselves 
looking for art.” 

When asked about the lack of attention 
given to women artists in areas like art history 
for example, Stienman pointed out that many 
of the members of Powerhouse are professors 
and as a result are conscious of this problem. 
Related to this concern, she pointed out that 
the majority of women studying art abandon 
their studies after the undergraduate level and 
therefore are less likely to attain professorship 
at the university level. The reason, she feels, is 
not that the women get married, have families 
and as a result abandon their careers, but that 


they do not receive enough support and 
encouragement. Stienman herself has a Mas- 
ters in Communications from Concordia. 

Part of the encouragement could come 
from the media, which Stienman knows “could 
do a tremendous amount.” The lack of quality 
coverage “is terrible” not only for women, she 
feels, but for “all artists. It’s not the fault of the 
journalists but of the editorial policy of the 
newspaper. They give you the space not 
bought by advertisers—which shows you how 
serious they are about covering art.” 

Recent data concerning representation of 
women artists in galleries and museums has 
yet to be compiled. Stienman fears that “things 
haven’t changed very much. The situation is 
getting a bit better, but I’m not sure that the. 
attitude have really changed.” 

Initially operating entirely on donations and 
volunteer manpower, Powerhouse now re- 
ceives funding from the Canada Arts Council, 
the Ministére des Affaires Culturelles du 
Québec, the City of Montreal, and as well as 
others. Powerhouse is also a member of the 
Association of National Non-Profit Artists’ 
Centres. 


For more information on (the gallery’s) 
activities, how to become amember, or to add 
your name to the list of subscribers that 
receive all of Powerhouse’s publicity, call 844- 
3489, Tuesday through Saturday 11-5 p.m. 


reflect on our role as observer. She implicitly 
reversed the bias in favor of the female 
spectator, with mirrors. 

Upon entering the vast first floor, we con- 
front the figures of two naked women painted 
on the ground. There is something curiously 
distorted in these women who lie, utterly 
exposed. They are too wide, too flat, deform- 
ed. Only when we notice the mirrored cylinder 
at the center of the room do we realise that 
this is an anamorphosis: by looking in the 
mirror we can see the figures in perspective. 
At the same time we see our own image 
superposed about theirs. We now appear 
taller, fuzzier, blurred as in a carnival mirror. 

A woman seeing herself in relation to this 
would find the link between the distortion of 
her body in the mirror and the distortion of the 
bodies on the floor; she would sympathise 
with the openlegged vulnerability of these 
women. A man viewing himself would not feel 
the same attachment to the pictures. He may 
feel the transgression his body makes on their 
bodies, a statement of the sexual colonisation 
of women’s bodies by science and art. 

The third floor, originally the private apart- 
ments of the postmaster and his family, con- 
tained most of the work in the Musée. In the 
double parlour two distinct exhibits reinforced 
the meaning of the show. in their relation to 
one another. One was the most gallery-like of 
the show, with Lapointe’s work hung on the 
walls. In opposition, the adjoining room was 
an installation: a medical amphitheatre with a 
stark gynecological examination table at its 
center. Behind this table is a second mirror. 
The nexus of these two rooms is their contrast; 
in one women observe, in the next we are the 
object of observation. The mirror behind the 
table clearly depicts the relation of women to 
the medical establishment: we who are observ- 
ed are robbed of the power to see ourselves. 

Similarly, over the kitchen sink a small 
mirror was inscribed (in backwards lettering 
so that yet another mirror would be required 
to read it properly): L-APPARENCE NOR- 
MALE D’UNE HYSTERIQUE.” Apart from 
the mordant commentary this makes on the 
history of psychiatry vis a vis women, implicit 
again is the assumption that the viewer will be 
female. 

Both the ephemeral nature of the Musée (it 
has been dismantled and stored) and its highly 
intellectual contents served to make it accessi- 
ble to only a few. In many ways it was 
refreshing to be allowed to interpret for one- 
self, to observe and walk freely without the 
burden of literature between the work and our 
perception of it. It rendered possible the 
normally passive relationship between the 
viewing public and the artist. But this format 
also had its drawbacks, not just for the 
observer, who could understandably overlook 
many of the meanings in these pieces, but also 
for the women involved, whose energy was 
required to repeatedly explain the significance 
they meant to be found in their work. 

But this was not a mass-market show. 
Lapointe was offered gallery and museum 
space where she might have installed this 
exhibit but she decided against it. For that 
reason her art challenges the “neutrality” of 
museum space. By removing her work to a 
foreign context she rejects the conventions of 
mainstream art, and by choosing a building 
with the history of a post office (where the 
public and government interface) she focused 
on the very question of Art and its distance 
from people. 

As for the argument that works of this type 
are worthless in that they must be dismantled 
and often destroyed, the artists feel that it is 
the shared memory of their work which has 
ultimate value. And after all, how many of us 
have anything but the memory of the times 
we've seen a Rembrandt or a Picasso in the 
sanctuary of permanent collections. 
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Don’t move homes 


by Elsa Schieder 

Men hold most of the well-paying jobs. 
We’re all aware of that. 

Women should hire women doctors, law- 
yers, dentists whenever possible. We’ve heard 
that advice, most likely. 

But how many of us would think of using 
women movers? : 

My covivant was recently transferred from 
Montreal to Toronto, with his company picking 
up the tab (about $5,000) for the move. 

“$5000. Who’s going to get that money?” I 
didn’t mean Allied Van Lines or King’s 
Transfer. 

Richard agreed to use women — provided! 
could find women movers. 

The Lugem and Leevum advertisement (by 
womyn for womyn’) in Broadside, a Toronto 
feminist newspaper, made my task easy. 

Lugem and Leevum turned out to be asmall 
company. Small meaning one phone, Karen 
Morgan (Morgan the Mover), and whatever 
other womyn there’s work for. 

I felt I should mention our collection of 
appliances which includes a large fridge, and 
our huge antique armoire. 

“No problem,” said Morgan. She’d been 
handling moves for five years, an inter-city 
move would be no problem. 

Both Richard and I had reservations about 
using such a small company. Still how could it 
grow unless people used it? 

So we did — and the move turned out to be 
our least traumatic ever. For example, on our 
last move, the armoire was bashed against a 

‘wall. This time, it was taken down stairs and 
then up narrow Victorian stairs the best 
possible way — uneventfully. 

But what were the movers — Morgan, B.J., 
Susan, Francesca, Janice, Ellen and Amanda 
— actually like? : 

In size. They were smaller than the men 
movers I’ve dealt with. Not that the men have 


by Wayne Hiltz 

Since the overthrow of Somoza’s repressive 
regime in 1979, Nicaraguan women have 
taken their first important steps towards 
liberation, but there are still barriers to break. 
They have advanced from being second-class 
citizens and suffering from poverty and the 
heavy burdens of household work and, in 
many cases, heading a family, to achieve full 
legal equality and have greater opportunities 
to fully participate in every area of society. 
Although many problems remain, women are 
confronting them with the same strength and 
determination which they showed in the fight 
against Somoza. 

To be a poor woman in pre-revolutionary 
Nicaragua meant to live to about 50 years, 
being illiterate, giving birth an average of 8 
times and seeing about half her children 
survive. Somoza’s laws regarding marriage 
were so paternalistic that one lawyer conclud- 
ed that “it was better to be a mistress than a 
wife.” 

Faced with unemployment and poverty, 
many husbands abandoned their families and 
women were left to take any kind of job to 
support their children. Economic activity 
pushed women outside the narrow domestic 
scene and weakened the passivity and depend- 
ence preached by Spanish Catholic tradition. 
It also resulted in their extensive involvement 
in the revolution. 

Women served as spies and messengers, 
transported supplies, provided “safe houses”, 
and ran a large civilian support system to feed 
and heal the young fighters against Somoza. 
Women also formed 30 per cent of fighters 
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been uniformly large: they’ve varied between 
5’4” and 6’ or so. But the women’s average 
height was about 5’4”. Only Ellen was tall, 
about 5710”. * 

In numbers. There were, definitely, more 
women. The men movers | have dealt with 
usually worked in crews of three, with two 
lugging and one supervising. The decision to 
use seven women was Morgan’s. 

As packers and luggers. Most of the women 
did some packing; only one small piece of 
glass was broken. Four women lugged the 
heavy objects, with one or two others guiding 
to make sure nothing was damaged. Who did 
what varied, except that Morgan primarily 
supervised. 

In outside interests. The women had a 
variety of interests: journalism, music, litera- 
ture. One, forty-year-old Janice, was a teacher 
just back from four years up north. Only 
Morgan was a full-time mover. As well she’s 
very involved with the Toronto feminist 
community. 

Were there any shortcomings? Morgan had 
a bad cold, which spread. Another of the 
women was in a bad mood. Also, due to the 
numbers involved, there was occasionally a 
lack of organization. 

All told, the benefits far outweighed the 
imperfections: the movers even transported 
our Doberman. 

Each crew member, including Morgan, was 
paid an equal amount. 

Wage parity with men. The question arises: 
since the move cost the same amount as one 
done by men, but used far more women, 
doesn’t this mean that the women were 
grossly underpaid? First, it’s important to 
remember that what counts is equal pay for 
work of equal value. Further, as it happens, 
the seven women did not each earn less than 
half of what a man at a large company would 
have made. 


Nicaragua: breaking 


the Sandinista Front (FSLN). with many in 
comman positions. Women participants not 
only had to overcome fears for their personal 
safety, but also strong prejudices agaist leaving 
the home. 

Women emerged from the strugle with a 
new confidence, forging the ideal of an active, 
participating woman. Their instrument is 
AMNLAE, the Luisa Amanda Espinoza 
Women’s Association, named after the first 
woman to die fighting with the FSLN in 1970, a 
suitable symbol of the struggle facing contem- 
Norary Nicaraguan women. AMNLAE has 


According to King’s Transfer, at large com- 
panies about 25% of the cost ofa move goes to 
labor. With Lugem and Leevum,, it worked out 
to almost double that, due to the low overhead 
and management expenses. So each of the 
women earned three-quarters of what each of 
the three men would have. And, had the move 
been handled by five women, which would 
have been possible, the women would have 


without them 


outearned the men. 

Visibility. Seven women parking huge trucks 
and trouping in and out of a home carrying 
boxes and furniture attract quite a bit of 
attention. So, you can’t use women movers if 
you want to move inconspicuously. On the 
other hand, using them is a great way to get to 
meet most of your new neighbors. 


away from the past 


effected the enactment of laws which deal 
with women’s special problems, by organizing 
women from all walks of life. Most importantly, 
women have been formally recognized as 
equals under the law. Other successes include 
a strong program enforcing fathers’ support 
of abandoned families, equal legal rights for 
spouses after separation, and the outlawing of 
prostitution and the use of women as sex 
objects in advertising. Domestic work has 
been made less burdensome with the creation 
of daycare centers and with the encourage- 
ment of men to participate in household 


Nicaraguan teenager returns home after living with a family in the mountains, 


teaching them to read and write. 
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chores. 

Daycare centes have been one part of the 
FSLN government’s efforts to overcome in- 
equality for women and to enable their full 
participation in society. The literacy campaign 
of 1980, which reduced illiteracy from 50 to 13 
per cent, was the basis for training women to 
work outside the home. The government has 
promoted sewing and artisanal cooperatives 
for women, provided training workshops in 
more complicated tasks, and given more 
educational opportunities so that women could 
become managers and professionals. 

These projects are integrated into the 
national reconstruction plan which is essential 
in improving the basic conditions of all women. 

Despite these important advancements, 
serious difficulties still remain. Although 
moderated during the revolution, machismo 
still dominates personal relationships between 
the sexes. Both male and female Sandinistas 
feel that they must slowly change men’s 
attitudes wihtout alienating them. It is unrealis- 
tic, however, to expect women to conquer the 
long legacy of machismo, dependency and 
inequality in just four years. 

In recent years, the U.S.-sponsored external 
threat frustrates women’s advancements by 
limiting groups’ opportunities to air domestic 
concerns and by taking resources from the 
civilian sector to the country’s defence. 


With the revolution creating the conditions 
for women to break with the past and to 
achieve full equality, one can be certain that 
Nicaraguan women will continue to fight for 
the freedom of their people and for their own 
freedom as women. 
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continued from page 23 


now familiar statistic, Morton sug- 
gests one cause of our current dilem- 
ma: 

By the end of 1982, one and a half 
million Canadians were hunting for 
work; many more had abandoned a 
futile search. The Canadian econo- 
my might have been stronger, more 
diversified, and more integrated if 
Canadians had used their post-war 
prosperity to achieve more than 
simply a comfortable standard of 
living. That was not their choice. 
Successive generations had agreed 
that Canada would remain a 
branch-plant economy with a stake 


in acontinental automotive industry Canada to disappear into the neo- 


and an expert role as a resource 
producer to the world. 
Morton points out that in times of 


economic stress Canadians, often’ 


led by conservative political forces, 
move closer to the United States, 
abandoning economic development 
at home as futile or unnecessary. In 
the contemporary. economic and 
political context he sees the advent 
of an apparently rejuvenated Con- 
servative party under Brian Mulron- 
ey as an ill omen. 

Years before (Mulroney’s election), 
an American named George Ball 
predicted that Canadians would col- 
lapse into the United States when 
they grew tired ef a lower standard 
of living. The new conservatism of 
the Mulroney era seemed to offer 
body to that claim. 


“There’s a fairly easily indentifia- 
ble, recurrent, cyclical pattern,” 
Morton explained during the inter- 
view.’ “Those are pompous words 
for: In hard times Canadians get 
closer to the United States — in the 
1880’s continental union, restricted 
reciprocity; in the 1930’s, we got the 
reciprocity treaty Canadians rejected 
in 1911...In the 1980’s I hear Brian 
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Mulroney in his admittedly vague 
statements about where his party 
stands, and! hear other Conserva- 
tives quite unambiguously talking 
about continentalism, about elimi- 
nating trade and tariff barriers with 
the United States, obviously en- 
amoured with Reaganism, as they 
understand it, and anxious to bring 
it aboard and to eliminate barriers, 
economic or otherwise, to it. And 
this, to Canadians upset about their 
own economic circumstances, wor- 
ried about the future, is tempting.” 

Although the temptation exists, 
Morton said he does not expect 


conservative wilderness of American 
“manifest destiny.” The book ends 
ina celebratory mood and the author 
himself, with what he called “un- 
governable contempt” for the cur- 
rent Progressive Conservative party, 
discounted the possibility of undilut- 
ed continentalism. 

“Canadians in the 1930’s were 
closer to the Americans than they 
had ever been before, but nobody 
suggested then that Canadian na- 
tionality was going to disappear. | 
don’t think it will now, but there is 
that temptation...I conclude the book 
on what is deliberately and by convic- 
tion a pretty positive note. I don’t 
think these things are going to hap- 
pen, but it’s worth looking into, 
worth being aware of.” 

While economic and social history 
have their part in the book, it would 
be inaccurate to say they are pre- 
dominant. Much space is given over 
to consideration of French-English 
relations, party politics, the creation 
of the railways, the two World Wars 
and Canadian foreign policy. The 
book comes to no startling original 
conclusions regarding politics or 
society but suggests, rather, that 
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Morton’s sense of our history — like; 
the history itself — is, and wilhremain, 
incomplete. 

“Certainly I pretend no great unify-; 
ing thesis of Canada except that I 
write out of my own time and experi- 
ence. History is not permanent; it is 
interpreted by each age and genera: 
tion and I hope that I’ve done so; 
vithin the limits of length and style.” 

A short History of Canada is a 
concise overview which provides 
the intelligent general reader with a 
map of Canadian history and many 
new paths to follow. 
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Mulroney Sad Outcome of History 


by George Cook 
Ontario bureau chief 
Canadian University Press 


A Short History of Canada 
By Desmond Morton, 
Hurtig Publishers, 

295 pages, $12.95 

TORONTO — The title of Des- 
mond Morton’s most recent book 
tells us something of its limitations. 
Is it possible to write a short history 
of Canada since European settle- 
ment? Can a story of more than 350 
years be condensed into less than 
300 pages? 

In a recent interview in his office at 
Erindale College, a University of 
Toronto suburban campus, Morton 
dealt candidly with the question. 

“The book is, in a sense, like a 
cornucopia; it opens out,” he said. 
“It spends much more time on the 
recent past than the distant past. 
Reviewers have both praised and 
blamed this tendency, but it reflects 
my view_of what Canadians want to 
know about their history. Their 
immediate history interests them 
more and affects them more. What I 
tried to do in the earlier sections — 
the traditional treatment of New 
France, Acadia, the Loyalists and so 
on — was to explain how they are 
part of the fabric of Canadian society 
now.” ; 

A Short History does not offer a 
radically new synthesis of Canadian 
history, but it does provide concise 
gleanings from recent research and, 
at refreshingly regular intervals, 
miniature portraits of Canadian 
society in its various stages of 
development. 

Poverty and affluence are con- 


trasting concomitants throughout 
the book. While Morton does not 
attempt by any ideological sleight of 
hand to deny the relative affluence 
of contemporary Canadian society, 
he does not flinch from pointing up 
the exceptions to the rule. For exam- 
ple, the irony of Montreal’s Expo 67 
does not pass unnoticed. “Of all the 
absurdities of centennial year,” Mor- 
ton writes, “Expo ’67 easily took the 
prize. Fora city with crowded slums 
and without even proper sewage 
treatment, it was an extravagance 
beyond excuse.” 

Even as he describes the recent 

transition from general poverty to 
relative material security, Morton 
reminds the reader of the work yet 
to be done: 
The 1951 censes found fourteen 
million Canadians. It quietly revealed 
another fact; by the usual definitions 
of poverty at the time, a third of 
Canadians qualified, most of them 
elderly, rural or tied to the have-not 
regions; too many of them native 
people and Metis. What passed 
without comment is that censuses 
from 1921 to 1941 had found that 
two-thirds of Canadians were poor. 
For the first time, the poor were a 
minority. Like all the best social 
revolutions, this one passed unnotic- 
ed. The explanation was simple; 
family allowances, unionization, 
and, above all, fulfillment of the 
promise of “high and stable rates of 
employment.” 

That promise, Morton notes, was 
made by the post-war government 
of Mackenzie King, and more specifi- 
cally by C.D. Howe, a man not 
known for his charitable inclinations. 
King and Louis St. Laurent after 


Sincerité et Tendresse 
La Fragilité des Mots 


par Elie Castiel 

Depuis quelques années, les rela- 
tions inter-personnelles entre fem- 
mes sont devenues un théme a la 
mode. Le cinéma a aussi emboité le 
pas en traitant le sujet sous toutes 
ses formes. Des amours ambigués, 
“The Fox”, aux amitiés particuliéres, 
“Thérése et Isabelle”, les résultats 
au “box-office” ont prouvé que l’en- 
treprise était rentable. Cependant, 
depuis l’avenement du mouvement 
féministe, les réalisateurs, sans doute 
motivés par ce nouvel élan social, 
ont décidé d’aborder le sujet sous un 
angle moins suggestif ou provoca- 
teur. 

Des cinéastes telles que Claudia 
Weil, “Girl Friends” et Margarethe 
Von Trotta, “l’Amie”, ont présenté 
cette relation sans sous-entendu 
ambigu, mais plut6t sous forme 
damitié aux accents tendres et 
désintéressés. 

Aprés “Diabolo menthe” et “Cock- 
tail Molotov”, Diane Kurys dans 
“Coup de Foudre” se tourne une 
fois de plus vers le passé. Ici, la part 
autobiographique est plus évidente. 
L’oeuvre se présente comme une 
genése aux deux films précédents. 

Léna (Isabelle Huppert), jeune 
juive internée dans un camp de 


Perpignan en 1942, épouse pour 
échapper a la déportation Michel 
(Guy Marchand) qui, par la suite, se 
révéle étre juif lui aussi. Parallélement 
a Lyon, Madeleine (Miou-Miou) 
épouse Raymond qui est presque 
aussitdt abattu par la milice. Dix ans 
plus tard, Léna s’est installée 4 Lyon 
avec Michel et leurs deux petites 
filles. De son cété, Madeleine est 
mariée a un comédien velléitaire, 
Costa (Jean-Pierre Bacri). Ils ont un 
enfant. Au cours d’une féte scolaire, 
les deux femmes se rencontrent et 
se lient d’amité. Elles se verront de 
plus en plus jusqu’au jour ow leur 
relation devenue plus “étroite” 
aboutira au divorce d’avec leurs 
maris. 

Avec “Coup de Foudre” Diane 
Kurys relate l’histoire de ses parents, 
plus précisément celle de sa mére. 


Le film n’est pas qu’une simple anec- 


dote mais un moment crucial dans la 
vie de la réalisatrice. Inspirée par 
son sujet, Diane Kurys a réalisé une 
oeuvre pleine d’émotions, aux tou- 
ches claires et aux nuances subtiles. 
Malaré la véracité et le sérieux du 
propos, elle a su imposer une tourn- 
ure sobre et un style limpide. Cecise 
manifeste par la beauté des images, 
le vif des couleurs et l’utilisation de 


him, were reformers by necessity, 


not choice. They timidly acquiesced 
in the first steps towards the cre- 
ation of social welfare institutions to 
stave off the wide-spread poitical 
disaffection that may have led to 
radical upheaval. 


“Mackenzie King and St. Laurent 
did what they had to to save the 
party in power, and if it was good for 
the ‘little people’, as King constantly 
referred to them, so much the bet- 
ter,” said Morton. “But the reforms 
were not made if nobody was press- 
ing for them.-I think that’s probably 
true of the 1970’s as well. The Liber- 
als came to office in 1963 with a 
significant reform agenda, but they 
had to, and they were kept to it by 
the fact of the NDP threat to their 
left and the affluence of the country 
in the 60’s, which allowed them to do 
it with relatively little pain. I think the 
Trudeau government has taken the 
same direction with its much more 
limited social reforms.” 

The essentially conservative moti- 
vations of Liberal and Conservative 
politicians is one of the book’s minor 
themes. The Canadian ruling class 


has traditionally permitted change . 


for the sake of social stability and the 
perpetuation of privilege. A residue 
of social justice has been the occa- 
sional by-product. Major changes in 
Canada’s political constitution and 
economic status in the world have 
resulted, more often than not, in no 
dramatic improvement in the lot of 
most people. 

The impact of Confederation on 
the lives of French Canadians is an 


l’écran large qui confére au film la 
perspective des lieux. 

Miou-Miou est encore plus boule- 
versante que dans ses compositions 
précédentes les plus dramatiques. 
Quant a Isabelle Huppert, elle ajoute 
—une performance mémorable a son 
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example of Morton’s thesis. The 
immediate benefits afforded some 
small portion of the population by 
the new arrangement were not widely 
available: 

Apart from lawyers, politicians and 
afew exceptional businessmen, few 
Canadians shared the new wealth 
of opportunities. The factories drew 
people from rural parishes into cities 
‘land towns often dominated by 
English speaking protestant elites. 
Slums and low-paid jobs were the 
French-Canadian share. 

Morton challenges the still preva- 
lent myth that the poor are so by 
their own fault, rather than by the 
fault of their political and economic 
masters: 

The federal Department of Labour 
insisted that a family needed $1,200 
to $1,500 a year (in 1929) to maintain 
a ‘minimum standard of decency.’ 
Sixty per cent of working men and 


registre déja évocateur de son talent. 
Jean-Pierre Bacri, révélé dans “Le 
grand Pardon”, est plein de convic- 
tion. tandis que. Guy Marchand 
étonne par la subtilité de son jeu. 
“Coup de Foudre”, film sur l’amitié 
et la tendresse mais surtout sur la 


eighty-two per cent of working 
women were earning less than 
$1,000. By any definition, most peo- 
ple were as poor as Canadians had 
been for generations. Depressions 
did not occur because ordinary peo- 
ple lived beyond their means. In fact 
the British economists, John May- 
nard Keynes, would soon point out 
that the economy shut down be- 
cause too many people had no 
means to buy what it could produce. 

Poverty produced the depression, 
which in turn heightened despair. 
“Misery on relief was deliberate pub- 
lic policy. Even at the depths of the 
Depression, editors and business 
leaders insisted that jobs were availa- 
ble if men would only hunt for them.” 


The persistance of economic 
problems, especially unemployment, 
is underscored toward the end of 
the book. After delivering up the 

continued on page 22 


fidélité de la réalisatrice a étre sincére 
au sujet. “Coup de Foudre” ou 
l’'amitié vue par le bout de la lor- 
gnette. 

Le film sera al’affiche du Ouimeto- 
scope le samedi 7 et le dimanche 8 
avril. 
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Stingers lead 2-0 


by Ian Halperin 

Concordia’s hockey team so tho- 
roughly dismantled the Ottawa Gee- 
gees in the first two games of the 
Quebec University Hockey League 
finals last weekend that Gee-Gees’ 
coach Michel Boucher is considering 
forfeiting Game three at Concordia 
tomorrow night. 

Seriously folks. 

“Our team is just so intimidated 
by Concordia that it’s not even worth 
showing up for the final game,” 
Boucher said. “We might as well 
save the $500 that we’d have to pay 
for the bus ride. We’re not going to 
go in there and get blown out. We 
might as well mail them the two 
points.” 

The Stingers won Game 1, 5-2 at 
Concordia Friday night, and Game 
2, 6-3 Sunday in Ottawa to take a2-0 
lead in the best of five series. 

Concordia can wrap up the series 
tomorrow night at 7:30 if the Gee- 
Gees show up. Boucher said the 
decision to play would be made by 
his players. 

Concordia coach Paul Arsenault 
has no such worries. The Gee-Gees 
opened play in both games with 
clenched fists, but the Stingers 
responded with clenched teeth. The 
Stingers showed in the two victories 
they are a team of skill and speed. 
Style really. 

By beating Ottawa, the Stingers 
achieved a victory for law and order, 
a philosophy the QUHL has occa- 
sionally winked at this season. 

“They wanted to win too badly 
and started taking cheap shots,” 
said Stinger Randy Edmonds, who 
scored twice in each game and was 
involved in three fights. “There’s 


Ottawa may forfeit deciding ga 


absolutely no way that Ottawa has a 
chance to bounce back against us. 
We’re too strong and have too much 
momentum.” 

The Stingers began to build that 
momentum in the second period of 
Game one, after Edmonds had pro- 
vided Concordia with a 1-0 lead after 
the first period. 

The big plays came when Edmonds 
and teammate Mark Kosturik scored 
nine seconds apart in the middle of 
the second period to put the Stingers 
up 3-1. Ottawa never recovered after 
that and played more like Bee-Gees 


oncordia’s Noel Nedrick drives to basket in Stingers-Bishop’s 
basketball action Friday night at the Athletic Complex. Concor- 
dia beat Bishop’s 87-75 in their final game of the season. 


instead of Gee-Gees, except in the 
third period when they chose to vent 
their frustrations in seven fights, 
most of which ended in draws. 

Stinger Steve Slaughter scored 
late in the second period and Kos- 
turik scored early in the third to 
complete the Concordia scoring. 
Chris Veno and Richard Beaulne 
scored the Ottawa goals. 

In Game two, the Gee-Gees fell 
behind 2-0 after the first period, then 
totally collapsed. Whenever they ral- 
lied, they were pushed back by the 
well-disciplined Stingers’ squad. 
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Stinger Randy Edmonds (8) watches his shot go past Ottawa goalie Gerry McDonald (30) in first period 
| of Game one of Concordia-Ottawa best of five QUHL playoff final at Concordia Friday night. 


“We kept them off the puck and 
didn’t give them a chance to put 
together any substantial attack,” said 
Stinger Brent Cater, who scored 
both Stinger goals in the first period. 

The Stingers led 5-2 after the 
second period on two goals by 
Edmonds and one by Kosturik, and 
increased the score to 6-2 on a goal 
by Alex McGibbon in the third 
period. 

The Gee-Gees managed to get 
one goal back down the stretch, but 
their weariness was evident in the 
third period. 

“Ottawa doesn’t have a lot of 


me of QUHL finals 


depth and after we were ahead 6-2 
their team looked very tired,” Arse- 
nault said. 

Arsenault was upset with the offi- 
ciating in Game two, especially when 
an Ottawa player hit a Stinger over 
the head with his stick and no penalty 
was Called. 

“The calls Sunday stunk,” Arse- 
nault said. “The referee was from 
Ottawaso what can we expect? The 
league should never appoint a referee 
from the town of the home team to 
handle the game.” 

Still, Arsenault was surprised that 
the Stingers win in Game two was so 
easy. 

“] did not expect that we would be 
up by two games to this point be- 
cause Ottawa is usually tough in 
their rink,” Arsenault said. 

But, there was no doubt who was 
the better team in Cater’s opinion. 

“There’s no question in my mind 
that we’ll take the series in three 
straight game,” Cater said. “We’rea 
much better team.” 

STINGRAYS: Stingers out shot 
Ottawa 41-19 in Game one..... Sting- 
er Alex McGibbon was hit over the 
eye by an Ottawa stick in Game 
two..... The stick opened a wound 
that took three stitches to close..... 
McGibbon will play tomorrow night, 
he said..... Arsenault was swarmed 
by members of the Ottawa media: 
after Game two who questioned the 
Stinger mentor on whether Concor- 
dia would go independant next year. 
Arsenault said yes..... Concordia’s 
women’ hockey team hosts McGill 
in Game three of the best of three 
Quebec Women’ Intercollegiate 
Hockey League semi-finals tonight 
at 8..... The series is tied at one game 
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